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Baron Grown, the Durham Peet, 





N the 11th of July, 1823, there died in Old 

Elvet, in the City of Durham, aged 92 years, 
i Mr. James Brown, commonly called Baron 

Brown, widely known throughout the North 
asthe Durham Poet. A short account of his “life, char- 
acter, and behaviour” may be found in the second volume 
of Sykes’s “* Local Records,” and a more “full, true, and 
particular account ” in Hone’s “Every Day Book,” fur- 
nished to the industrious compiler by a Durham corre- 
spondent, who signed himself ‘*D.” The sum and sub- 
stance of both were inserted by Mr. Richardson in the 
second volume of the legendary part of his ‘‘ Local His- 
torian’s Table Book.” From these sources, supplemented 
by a few particulars otherwise gleaned, we shall piece 
together our own narrative. 

Brown was born, according to his own account, in Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, but seems to have left that place ata 
very early age. While still comparatively a young man, 
he kept a rag shop in the Side, Newcastle, and was in the 
habit of attending the fairs in the neighbourhood, from 
Belford to Darlington, and from Sunderland to Hexham, 
with ready-made clothes for sale. During his residence 
in Newcastle, his first wife died. Of this person we are 
told he always spoke in terms of affection, and it has been 
supposed that his wife’s death affected the poor man’s 
mind to such a degree that he became throughout the rest 
of his life ever ready to be ‘‘tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine.” He believed in 
every mad fanatic who rose up to diffuse opinions con- 
trary to reason and common sense. The wilder the 
theory, the more congenial to his mind. He was succes- 
sively a believer in Elspeth Buchan, William Huntingdon, 
and Joanna Southcote. 

A few years after becoming a widower, he married a 


Sarah Richardson, of Durham, a respectable though 
very eccentric character, who was the proprietress of a 
theatre in the City of St. Cuthbert, and possessed some 
other little property there. On forming this second 
match, he removed to Durham to reside, and there he 
passed the rest of his life, 


About the year 1794, Brown first came before the New- 
castle public as a religious poet, having published a 
rhapsody explanatory of some passage in the Apocalypse. 
The frontispiece was a hideous engraving of a beast with 
seven heads and ten horns, meant to represent that which 
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John the Divine saw in his vision, as related in the 
thirteenth chapter of Revelations. Of this plate he 
always spoke in terms of rapture, and some averred that 
it was from his own design; but Mr. Hone’s correspon- 
dent was rather inclined to think that it was the work of 
some of those waggish friends whom his eccentricity drew 
around him. Pluming himself upon the poetic merit as 
well as intrinsic exegetical value of his Apocalyptic rhap- 
sody, Mr. Brown thenceforth dubbed himself, or was 
dubbed by others, “The Poet Laureate of Newcastle.” 
He even believed that the Archangel Gabriel had seen 
and approved of his symbolical drawing of the beast. 

Our Poet Laureate’s peculiar muse seems to have been 
Melpomene, for all his poesy was of a serious cast. His 
biographer in the “Table Book” says of him :—“‘ Like 
Dante, his imagination was gloomy ; he delighted to de- 
scribe the pains of hell, the rattling of the chains, and the 
torments of the damned. The mount of Sisyphus was his 
Parnassus, the Styx was his Helicon, and the pale forms 
that flit by Lethe’s billows were the Muses that inspired 
his lay.” His poems consisted chiefly of visions, pro- 
phecies, and rhapsodies, suggested by some part of the 
sacred volume, of the contents of which he had an astonish- 
ing recollection. ‘‘His song,” according to the same 
writer, “‘was, like that of the witches in Thalaba, unin- 
telligible to all but the writer, on whose mind, in reading 
it, meaning seemed to flash like strong inspiration.” The 
only two lines in Brown’s works that have any meaning 
in them to uninspired readers are said to run thus— 


When men let Satan rule their heart, 
They do act the devil’s part. 


His last, and, as he esteemed it, his best work—his monu- 
ment more durable than bronze—was a pamphlet pub- 
lished in Newcastle in 1820 by Messrs. Preston and 
Heaton at the reasonable price of one shilling. It was 
not exactly a typographical gem, nor was it got up exter- 
nally with that artistic taste which beseems the produc- 
tions of a poet laureate. But it was not one of his weak- 
nesses to publish his works in an expensive form ; for he 
had faith that, if they only possessed true merit, they 
would find readers, though their form was ever 80 
homely. On his once being shown the fine quarto edition 
of Wordsworth’s ‘* White Doe of Rylstone,” and told that 
he ought, in justice to himself, to publish in a similar 
style, his answer was that ‘‘none but the devil’s poets 
needed fine clothes.” His masterpiece bore on the 
title page—‘‘ Poems on Military Battles, Naval Vic- 
tories, and other Important Subjects, the most extra- 
ordinary ever penned, a Thunderbolt shot from a Lion’s 
Bow at Satan’s Kingdom, the Kingdom of the Devil, and 
the Kingdom of this World, reserving themselves in Dark- 
ness for the Great and Terrible Day of the Lord, as Jude, 
the Servant of God, declareth. By James Brown, P.L.” 
This singular work was decorated with a whole-length 
woodcut portrait of the author treading on “‘ The Devil's 
Books,” like St. George on the Dragon, and blowing a 





trumpet to alarm sinners. It was the work of a junior 
pupil of Thomas Bewick—Sykes says of Bewick himself— 
and it had certain “‘curious verses at top and bottom,’ 
the purport of which we are not told. 

During the Parliamentary contest for Durham in 1820, 
a number of copies of an election squib, said to have been 
“‘written by a humble individual in connection with a 
Northern newspaper,” entitled “‘A Sublime Epistle, 
Poetic and Politic, by James Brown, P.L.,” were sent to 
him anonymously for distribution. These he turned to 
his own emolument by selling them at sixpence a copy, 
after printing an explanatory address on the back of the 
title, wherein he called himself 8.8.L.D., the “Slayer of 
Seven Legions of Devils.” 

Amongst his strange ideas was one that he should 
never die, but be taken up to heaven visibly, even as the 
prophet Elijah was, according to the inspired word of that 
worthy old woman, Elspeth Buchan, ‘the comforter.” 
Under this delusion, when ill, he refused all medical as- 
sistance, quoting the words of the Apostle James in his 
justification. This he could do very fluently, for even 
when he was long past the patriarchal age of four score 
years and ten, his memory was still so retentive that it was 
almost impossible to quote any passage of Scripture to 
him without his remembering the book, the chapter, and 
frequently the verse from whence it was taken. 

At the age of ninety he was induced to sell the little 
property he had acquired by marriage for a palty guinea 
a week, to be paid during the life of himself and Mrs, 
Brown and the life of the survivor. The property which 
he parted from in consideration of this weekly stipend, 
under the impression that the purchasers were “taken 
in,” as he “would never die,” was a leasehold house in 
Sadler Street, for the theatre had been pulled down. 
This house was conveyed to two Durham tradesmen, 
Robinson Emmerson and George Stonehouse, by whom 
the allowance was for some time regularly paid ; but on 
the latter becoming embarrassed in his circumstances, the 
payment was discontinued, and poor Brown and his aged 
partner were thrown on the world without a farthing, at 
a time when bodily and mental infirmities bad rendered 
them incapable of earning a livelihood. After this cala- 
mity, Brown became for a few weeks an inmate of the 
poorhouse, which he subsequently left for a lodging at an 
obscure inn, where he died at the advanced age of ninety- 
two, in a state of utter penury. His wife died about a 
year afterwards in the parish poorhouse. The mortal 
remains of both were interred in the churchyard of St. 
Oswald. . 

James Brown was, like Billy Martin, uncommonly sus- 
ceptible to flattery. The Wags of Durham took full ad- 
vantage of this, and all his life long he was ever and anon 
receiving letters in rhyme, purporting to come from Scott, 
Byron, Shelly, Southey, Wilson, and other great poets. 
He had likewise communications in prose from the King 
of England, the Emperor of Morocco, the Sultan of 
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‘Turkey, the Shah of Persia, the Czar of Muscovy, the 
Great Cham of Tartary, &c. All these he believed to be 
genuine, and he was inthe habit of showing them as 
curiosities to his friends, who were frequently the real 
authors. 

In the year 1821, when he was in his ninetieth year, 
he received a large parchment, signed G. R., attested by 
George Canning and Robert Peel, and having attached to 
it a huge seal, which he believed to be the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom. This document purported to be a 
patent of nobility, creating him ‘Baron Brown, of Dur- 
ham, in the County Palatine of Durham.” It recited that 
this title had been conferred on him in consequence of a 
translation of his works into Sanscrit, Hindostani, or 
Persian—we forget which, but it does not much matter— 
having been the means of converting the Mogul Empire to 
Christianity. From that moment he assumed the name 
and style of Baron Brown, and had a wooden box made 
for the preservation of his patent. 

Of the poetic pieces which Brown was in the habit of 
receiving, many were close imitations of the styles of the 
@uthors whose names were affixed to them. One com- 
munication, “from Mr. Coleridge,” was a burlesque of 
the “‘ Ancient Mariner,” and began— 

It is a lion’s trumpeter, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
Another, “from Mr. Wilson,” commenced thus :— 


Poetic dreams float round me now, 

My spirit, where art thou? : 
Oh ! art thou watching the moonbeams smile 
On the groves of palm in an Indian isle? 

Or dost thou hang over the lovely main, 
And list to the boatman’s boisterous strain ? 
Or dost thou sail on sylphid wings, 

Through liquid fields of air, 

Or, riding on the clouds afar, 

Dost thou gaze on the beams of the evening star, 
So beautiful and so fair? 

Ono! Ono! sweet Spirit of mine, 

Thou art entering a holy strain divine, 

A strain which is so sweet, 

Oh, one might think ’twas a fairy thing, 

A thing of love and blessedness 

Singing in holy tenderness,— 

A lay of peaceful quietness, 

Within a fairy street ? 

But, ah! ’tis Brown, &c., &c. 


A piece “from Walter Scott ” opened with— 


The heathcock shrill his clarion blew 
Among the heights of Ben Venue, 
And fast the sportive echo flew 
Adown Glenavin’s Vale ; 
But louder, louder was the knel! 
Of Brown’s Northumbrian penance-bell ; 
The noise was heard on Norham Fell, 
And rung through Teviotdale. 


Ringing “the penance-bell” was a favourite expression 
of poor Brown’s, It is said to occur three or four times 
in each of his several poems, as— 


We toll’d the devil’s penance-bell, 
And warned you to keep from hell, &c. 


These burlesques were chiefly produced by the law and 
medical students of Newcastle and Durham, and the 
young gentlemen of the Catholic College of Ushaw. But 


the poet never detected the imposture, and died in the 
full belief that he had actually been honoured with all 
that distinguished and flattering correspondence. 

Furthermore, he had another correspondent, of a far 
more exalted character than any of those burdened with 
mortal flesh, namely, the Archangel Gabriel, who used to 
bring him letters from Joanna Southcote, and to call to 
carry back his answers. This “Gabriel” was a young 
West Indian, resident in Durham, whose amusement it 
was to dress himself in a white sheet with goose wings on 
his shoulders, and visit the poet at night, with letters 
purporting to be written to him in heaven by the Devon- 
shire prophetess. After “‘ Gabriel” left Durham, Brown 
was frequently told of the deception which had been 
practised upon him, but he never could be induced to 
believe that his nocturnal visitor was any other than the 
archangel himself. ‘Did I not,” he once said, ‘‘ see him 
clearly fly out at the ceiling?” 

Of Brown’s personal appearance the portrait which ac- 
companies the memoir in Hone’s “‘ Table Book,” froma 
drawing by Mr. Terry, is said to give an exact idea. 
Our own sketch is copied from it. With all his eccen- 
tricities, he was an honest, harmless, and inoffensive old 
man. 


Pewrastle Apprentices. 


By the late James Clephan. 





HE apprentices of England were formerly 
f} among the Great Powers, and, like other 
Great Powers, occasionally forgot that it 
=—_ was not well to go too far. The “ Evil 
May Day” of 1517 was witness in London to their 
excesses. Jealous, in common with many of their seniors, 
of foreign merchants and tradesmen, and more especially 
of Frenchmen, they rose up against them, and were 
joined by the populace. Fierce were the outrages that 
marked the outbreak. Tolerance of strangers in the 
trade and commerce of the City was odious to the 
rioters, and violently were their prejudices made known. 
Hundreds of the misguided throng were made prisoners. 
Fifteen, including the ringleader, were singled out for 
execution ; and many more stood in peril of death. Four 
hundred, bound with ropes, appeared in their shirts 
before King Henry in Westminster, with halters round 
their necks, and cried aloud for mercy. Their supplica- 
tions were earnestly supported by Queen Catherine, and 
by the Queens of Scotland and France, then in London : 
whereupon their lives were spared, to the great praise of 
the royal clemency. 
The London apprentices of a later day are described by 
the pictorial pen of Sir Walter Scott, whose *‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel” has made them familiar to every reader of the 
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Waverley Novels. Brand and other local authors have 
not overlooked the apprentices of the Tyne. These 
youngsters were by no means what we should call “small 
boys.” At the time of the Shrovetide riot of the reign of 
Charles the First, and for long afterwards, youths were 
well stricken in their teens before they were indentured 
to Merchant Adventurers; and, moreover, they were 
bound for a term of ten years. Ambrose Barnes, the 
famous Puritan Alderman, was 18 or 19 years of age 
when he came from the Tees to the Tyne to enter upon 
his long servitude. In 1646 he was bound apprentice to a 
Merchant Adventurer and “ Boothman ”-—a significant 
phrase, carrying back the imagination to olden times, 
when booths and stalls were places of business among 
our forefathers; and, indeed, even in living memory, 
there were shops in Newcastle unguarded by glazed 
windows—a comparatively modern innovation in our 
Northern metropolis. In Barnes’s days, when the 
Scottish Covenanters were on foot, it is related that 
tracts in promotion of their cause were thrown in 
by night, by unseen hands, at the open fronts of the 
inhabitants of Newcastle; several of which were sent 
up to London for the consideration of the Government. 
Unlighted were the thoroughfares; and the principal 
householders were required to relieve the gloom of winter 
by placing lamps over their doors, accomplishing little 
more than the making of darkness visible. The well- 
known story of “Jack Scott” (Lord Eldon) shows us 
that not only the Covenanters could readily intrude 
their pamphlets on the tradespeople, but that the school- 
boys of the last century had them considerably at their 
mercy. The youngsters of the Royal Grammar School, 
stealing down the Side in the more dismal nights of the 
year, bent on fun and mischief, would send someone in, 
crawling on hands and knees, to an unsuspecting owner. 
Up rose a small head opposite the feeble flicker of the 
dim lamp or candle. One single puff, and out went the 
light! Out, too, went the roguish urchin; and off ran 
the little throng in search of new victims. Street lamps 
there were none ; not even the twinkling stars of oil ; and 
night larks were little restrained in their progress by the 
old Dogberries. 

The exuberance of the youth of Newcastle in Tudor 
times may be measured by the severity of a statute 
framed to keep it in check. It was enacted in the 
month of November, 1554, by the Merchants’ Company, 
when Cuthbert Ellison was Governor and also Mayor.* 
This “‘ Act for the Apperell of the Apryntices” quaintly 
exclaims in its graphic beginning :—‘‘What dyseng, 
cardeng, and mummyng; what typling, daunseng, and 
brasenge of harlots; what garded cotes, jagged hose 
lyned with silke, and cutt shoes; what use of gitterns 
by nyght ; what wearynge of berds; what daggers ys by 





* The spelling of the old enactments is corrected from Mr. J. R. 
Boyle’s “* Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead.” 


theim worne cross overthwarte their backs, that theis 
theire dooings are more cumlye and decent for rageng 
ruffians than seemlye for honest apprentizes!” The 
writer of the Act, having thus relieved himself of his hot 
indignation, proceeds to the enactments for a reformation 
of abuses. Apprentices were not “*to daunse, dyse, 
carde, or mum, or use gytterns”; “‘cuthose, cut shoes, 
pounced jerkens” were forbidden; and “‘berds” were 
not to be tolerated. As for garments, they must ‘‘ weare 
none other hoses than slopped of course clothe, whereof 
the yarde not to exceed ijs.” ‘“*Shoes and cotes to be 
of course clothe, of houswifes making.” ‘No straite 
hoose” to be allowed, ‘“‘but playne, without cuffs, 
pounseng, or gardes.” Exceptions there were, but only 
few in number. The apprentices of Mayors, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen were alone exempt from the operation of 
the humiliating statute. 

Ten years afterwards, there was another curious piece 
of legislation about apprentices. No Border youth, born 
in Tynedale, Redesdale, or such like places, was to be 
indentured, ‘‘the parties there brought up being known, 
either by education or nature, not to be of honest conver- 
sation.” This disqualification, however, gradually ceased 
to be regarded; although not until 1771, says Brand, 
was it repealed. 

In the autumn of 1603, when the Tudors were gone out 
and the Stuarts had come in, the Merchant Adventurers 
were again legislating as to their apprentices. Thgse 
difficult juveniles were prohibited from dancing, dicing, 
carding, mumming, or using “anye musick, either by 
nyght or daye, in the streetes.” Their apparel of cloth 
was to be under ten shillings a yard ; or of fustian, of or 
under three shillings per yard. They were not ‘“‘to 
weare any velvate or lace on their apparell, neither anie 
silke garters, silk or velvat girdles, silk pointes, worsted 
or Jersey stockings, shoe-strings of sylk, pumppes pan- 
tofles, or corke shoes, hatts lyned with velvitt, nor double 
Cypres hatt-bands, or silk strings, nor clokes and 
daggers, neyther anie ruffed bands, but fallinge bands, 
plaine, without laice, stitcht, or anie kind of sowen worck ; 
neither shall they weare their haire longe, nor locks at 
their eares like ruffians.” 

One privilege, however, they had; and yet we may 
doubt whether it was prized by its possessors. A special 
place of detention was provided for their discipline. 
Thither, to the Apprentices’ Prison in the West Gate, 
were the disobedient and refractory committed; and a 
gaoler was appointed over them, with a salary of forty 
shillings a-year. 

Whether Tudors or Stuarts reigned, there was law- 
making against the apprentices, and disregard of the 
statutes; and when the Monarchy was passing into 
eclipse for a season, still the work of regulation went on. 
In the year 1649, it was ordered that every apprentice of 
the Merchants’ Company should “‘cutt his haire ffrom ye 
crowne of the heade,” and “keepe his fforheade bare.” 
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“‘ His lockes, if any, shall not reach belowe the lapp of his 
eare; and the same length tobe observed behynd. And if 
in caise any be sicke, he shall weare a linnen capp, and no 
other; and that without lace. And they shall weare no 
beaver hatts, nor castors. If their hatts be blacke, they 
shall have blacke bands; if gray hatts, then bands 
suetable; but neither gould nor silver woorke in any of 
them; neither ffancies nor ribbins att their hattbands. The 
cloath for their apparrell shall nott exeede ffourteene or 
ffifteene shilling the yerde. They shall weare no stuffe 
of silke or Camnell haire. Their clothes shall be made 
plaine up, without lace or any other trimeinges, except 
buttons; and them onely in places needfull, and no better 
then of silke. Their bands shalbe plaine, without lace or 
scallope. They shall weare no cuffs, boothostopps, white 
or cullered showes, or showes of Spannish lether, longe 
nebd showes or bootes. No silke garters att all, noe 
showstrings better than fferrett or cotten-ribbin. No 
gloves butt plaine ; nor bootes butt when they ride.” 

Implicit obedience was demanded, but not in every 
case obtained. At a Court of the Company, held on the 
5th of October, 1649, nine of the apprentices refused to 
conform, and were allowed till the 7th of December 
to consider their course; when three of the number, 
““shewing themselves disobedient and very obstinate, 
were first In open court ”—(where a dish is said to have 
been kept by the edge of which their hair was cut round)— 
“made exemplary by shortninge their hayre, and taking 
from their clothes superfluos ribbining; and after for 
their wilfull obstinacy were comitted to prison, where 
each was allowed no more money than two peace in 
bread and one quarte of table beare per diem.” Eleven 
days of this diet in durance overcame their contumacy. 
Their spirits broken, they petitioned the Governor and 
Fellowship “‘to passe by and be oblivious of all their 
misdemeanors,” promising on their enlargement to 
observe the ordinances. 

Conceive the mortification of these young gentlemen, 
passing to and fro in the presence of their fair towns- 
women, cropped and costumed as commanded by the 
Company! It is recorded of the shorn youths, in one 
of the volumes of Brand, that a brother of the fraternity 
was “‘complained of for mocking them, and calling them 
‘the Company’s cowed tupps,’ in the coarse and homely 
language of that age.” 

Not only the costumes, but the creeds of the apprentices 
were strictly supervised. On the 26th of January, 1656-7, 
the Merchants’ Company made an order bearing upon 
the religion of the youths committed to their care. Listen 
to the preamble of the ordinance! ‘‘ Whereas, in these 
late tymes (wherein iniquity abounds), wee find by woefull 
experience a great apostacy and fallinge off from the truth 
to Popery, Quakisme, and all manner of heresy and 
unheard-of blasphemy and profainenes.” Having laid 
this alarming foundation for action. they resolve “that no 
Popish recusant, or Quaker, or any who shall not attend 


duely on his maister at the publicke ordinances, or any 
base-begotten, crooked, or lame, or any other way de- 
formed,” be taken apprentice, on pain of being fined a 
hundred marks. 

Still were the Merchant Adventurers legislating over 
their apprentices when the Commonwealth was gone, and 
the Restoration bad run its course, and the Stadtholder 
filled the English throne. But not against heresies was 
their governance directed ; personal blemishes were not 
now matters of anxiety; sports and gaieties, ruffles and 
wigs were to be dealt with on the 24th of November, 1697. 
The apprentices were forbidden ‘‘to go to dancing or 
fencing schools, musick houses, lotteries, or playhouses, to 
keep horses, dogs for hunting, or fighting cocks, till they 
had served seven of their ten years.” They were “to use 
no gold or silver trimming on their apparel or bats, nor to 
line any garment with any sort of silk; to wear no point 
lace, nor any embroidery at all; no ruffles at their 
breasts, necks, or sleeves; and, lastly, no long wigs, nor 
any short ones above the value of 15s.” 

The reader will now have some image in his mind of 
the apprentices of former days. Many of them were sons 
of the gentry and yeomanry of the North of England. 
Likely leaders, therefore, the apprentices might find if 
they were wanted; and an occasion arose in the year 
1633, when ‘tat Shrovetide there was a riot of the appren- 
tices, on account of a new limekiln and ballast-heap 
having been made without: the gate of the town called 
Sand Gate.” 

Shrovetide, 1633, fell ca the 5th of March. The Lords 
of the Privy Council heard of the tumult within a week 
of its occurrence. The Mayor (Lionel Maddison), with 
others of the inhabitants, wrote to them on the subject 
on the 11th of March, stating that the apprentices had 
pulled down alimekiln belonging to Christopher Reasley, 
which stood on the Ballast Hills without the walls. 
Some of them had been arrested, and the Mayor and 
others were conveying them to prison, when their 
comrades made fast the gate (Sand Gate); and although 
the captives were lodged in gaol, they were subsequently 
rescued by those at liberty. The rioters then assembled 
on the Ballast Hills, and held possession of them for two 
days, endeavouring to pull down Reasley’s house, and 
partly effecting their purpose. With pikes and halberts 
they withstood the Mayor and magistrates, who could 
get little assistance from the burgesses; for, indeed, the 
townspeople secretly aided the rioters. Some few arrests 
were made; but the writers, at the date of their letter, 
apprehended further wicked doings. 

“The pretence of this insolence,” wrote Secretary Sir 
John Coke on the margin of the communication, ‘‘ was 
that the limekiln had been erected in prejudice of the 
drying of their clothes, and their walks after service.” 

Henry Lord Clifford and Francis Earl of Cumber- 
land were at this time Lords-Lieutenant of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Northumberland. The former of the 
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two wrote to the Mayor on the 12th, regretting such an 
outbreak in a town hitherto so well governed; and 
suggested that, if the authorities had assembled the 
train-bands to apprehend the rioters, and had had good 
guard and watch over the prisoners, the delinquents had 
not been so easily rescued, and the tumult would have 
heen sooner ended. They had, he said, the Sheriff of the 
County dwelling amongst them, and the Deputy-Lieuten- 
ants to assist them; and if the disorder increased, he (Lord 
Clifford) would not fail to give his best assistance. 

For all which comfortable criticism the Mayor and his 
brethren were no doubt duly grateful. On the 13th, the 
Vice-President and Council at York were writing to 
Thomas Viscount Wentworth (the Lord Strafford of an 
after-day), reporting to his lordship, as Lord-President of 
the North, what measures they had taken on hearing of 
the riot. They had first ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
attach persons who were by name complained of; then 
they had written to the neighbouring Sheriffs to support 
the Mayor; and they proposed to give directions to 
proceed against the offenders as they should find cause. 

The Mayor and his friends again wrote to the Lords of 
the Privy Council on the 26th, gratified that the King 
approved of their efforts in suppressing the riot. They 
had doubted their power to call out the train-bands; 
besides, the trained bands consisted of townsmen; and 
not finding such forwardness as they expected in them to 
assist the Mayor, they feared to add thereby more 
strength to the rioters. All had been quiet since the riot 


was suppressed. The Council of the North had arrested ~ 


most of the delinquents, who were now at York to be 
censured by that tribunal. Until they were thence 
dismissed, the writers could not send the chiefest of 
them to London as directed. 

At the sessions in Newcastle, on the 29th of March, 
an indictment was found against Edward Glavering 
[Clavering] and others, for the riot and misdemeanour 
committed by them in the destruction of the limekiln of 
Christopher Reasley, situated on the West Ballast Hills, 
and in other unlawful acts in connection with the riots. 
What was done with them the Calendar of State Papers 
sayeth not, and we have failed to ascertain in other 
quarters. 

Secretary Coke, making notes on the communications 
received from Newcastle, lets us know in what directions 
his thoughts were running. He attributed the disturb- 
ance, not to the pretence of destroying the limekiln built 
on the town drying and pleasure ground, but to a desire 
in the Commons to have a change in the local government, 
and stated various circumstances connected with the 
audit of the Corporation Accounts, and the last election 
of Mayor, from which he drew this inference. Coke had 
misgivings that the masters as well as the apprentices 
had brought about the disasters. 

We have seen that a Clavering was indicted as one of 
the rioters: a Bulmer was also implicated in the fray. 


His petition of April 16, 1634, to King Charles, occurs in 
a volume of the Calendar of State Papers. Being (said 
he) one of the Trinity House of Newcastle, and a steers- . 
man of the barge to carry his Majesty and divers of the 
nobility down the Tyne (June 5, 1633), he did then show 
the King and the Lords a certificate from the Trinity 
House of the great abuse concerning that river ; for which 
relation, and no other cause that he could imagine, the 
Mayor and Aldermen, having property in the staiths and 
quays whence the abuse arose, had taken so great malice 
against him, that in his absence, in a suit at York, 
followed by the town, they procured him to be fined 
500 marks, as being one of those who animated the boys 
to the late pulling down of a house and limekiln, the 
evidence against him being only that of some lewd 
persons whom he had before punished, and he in his 
answer having expressed his innocence; yet, not so 
satisfied, they use other unjust persecutions against him. 
Prays the remission of the fine, or a reference to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, Edward Nicholas, is 
preparing, May 3, for a meeting of the Board, and makes 
notes of the business requiring the attention of the Lords. 
“Three men in custody of messengers,” he writes: 
“*Bulmer, Fenn, and Billings.” Then in the margin of 
his memorandum, he has this jotting :—‘‘Fenn and 
Billings, on their discharge of Boult, to be discharged.” 

About a fortnight afterwards, there is a petition of 
Edward Bulmer, mariner, to the Admiralty :—Has 
continued in custody three weeks, and understands the 
messenger is suddenly to ride with him to York. Isso 
weak, by age and infirmities, as to be unequal to so long 
a journey, without great danger. Prays time for his 
appearance at the Court in York, on sufficient security. 
(‘To present his security for £1,000,” is Secretary 
Nicholas’s note.) 

The security was found; the bond approved; and 
Bulmer discharged, with an obligation to appear in York 
on an appointed day. On the 30th of June, he was 
petitioning the Vice-President and Council of the North. 
He had been informed against, among others, for riots 
committed at Newcastle; for which (he says) he, with 
the rest, was most justly censured at this table, he being 
then employed by the Merchant Adventurers for a 
voyage to Hamburg, and unable to attend at the 
hearing of the cause. Acknowledges his censure to be 
just, and submits thereto, but beseeches them to consider 
his great loss by the Dunkirkers, and in other ways (these 
Dunkirkers preying on English shipping along our coasts 
to the reproach of the Government). 

An order of the Court was made, mitigating the 
mariner’s fine to £40; on payment of which, or security, 
the pursuivant had warrant for his discharge. Bond was 
accordingly given; and before the year ran out the 
penalty was paid. And so ends our Shrovetide story of 
the riot of 1633 on the West Ballast Hills. 
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It is curious, now-a-days, to read of the apprentices in 
past times as a community and a power—ruffling gallants 
of the night, with tinkling “‘gitterns” in front, and 
deadly daggers ‘“‘crosse overthwarte their backes.” 
Shortly before the Shrovetide riot, thousands of “* scrolls” 
are said to have been cast abroad in London for the 
gathering together of apprentices to demolish houses of 
ill-fame ; and shortly after it there was a talk of their 
pulling down obnoxious places of worship. They seem to 
have been regarded as ready for any raid. When the 
cry of “‘Clubs” was heard, the London apprentice, as 
described by Sir Walter Scott, rushed to his staff, and 
his master saw no more of him till the affray was ended. 
But the world changes, and the apprentices with it. The 
“‘gittern” of the streets has given place to the piano of 
the house. Sumptuary laws have been repealed by time, 
and the Apprentices’ Prison has followed them into 
forgetfulness. 

In the year of the riot under the town-walls, King 
Charles came to Newcastle, arriving among the burgesses 
ere the month of June was full three days old. On the 
morrow, with his suite, he dined with the Mayor and his 
brethren. His Worship knelt to his Sovereign, and rose 
to his feet “‘Sir Lionel Maddison.” Next day, June 5, 
the king went on board the barge of which Edward 
Bulmer was steersman, bound for Tynemouth Castle; 
and we may be sure his Majesty had pointed out to him, 
in passing, the Ballast Hills, where clothes were dried 
and citizens promenaded, and where so recently had 
happened the memorable riot. How different now the 
scene—afloat and on shore ! 


The Cut-Burse Orveal, 





N ancient costumes the purse was slung 
from the girdle, and the thief of the 
period appropriated it by cutting the 
leather straps by which it was suspended. 

Hence the name of cut-purse. Autolycus, rogue and 

vagabond, was of the profession, and was proud of his 

accomplishments. When he discourses on his craft, he 

says:—‘*To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a 

nimble hand is necessary for a cut-purse: a good 

nose is requisite also to smell out work for the other 
senses.” His was the consideration of the subject as 

a fine art; but the lofty view of his profession was not 

shared in by the world at large. A stern statute, 8 

Elizabeth, 4, sets forth :—‘‘ Whereas there are a certain 

people, of a fraternity, or brother-hood, that puts in 

practice that art, or mystery, of cutting of purses, and 
that do combine secretly, to spoyl the true subjects of 
this realm, be it therefore enacted, that whosoever be 
found guilty of taking away monies, &c., in such sort, 
from any person, or persons, shall not have the benefit 
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of clergy.” The popular mind was strongly disposed 
to take this view of the business and to mete out vague 
terrors to the offender. Cut-purse thus became an 
epithet descriptive of the sum of all villany. Doll 
Tearsheet displayed her copious vocabulary to the 
admiration of Sir John Falstaff and the confusion of 
ancient Pistol, and she is wrought up to the highest 
pitch of anathema when she cries, “‘ Away, you cut-purse 
rascal!” It was her superlative degree in infamy. This 
association of the word was recognised by the Mayor 
and burgesses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne at an early period, 
and they used it as an object lesson to offenders against 
their charter laws. 

At the very time when Shakspeare was writing, there 
is an entry in the Newcastle municipal account book 
which reads—“ Auguste, 1593, Paide for two purses of 
lether which should have bene cutt in the Towne 
Chamber and was not, by a Frenchman, 8d.” This is 
explained by reference to a petition which was after- 
wards presented by the authorities of Newcastle to 
James [., in which they pray his Majesty “‘to confirm 
all their ancient grants and charters, and to give them 
further powers, especially of the river Tyne.” They set 
forth, among many articles, that :—‘*t Whereas there hath 
been an ancient custome in Newcastle, that every master 
of any ship, who is known to cast any ballast at sea, 
between Souter and Hartly, or within fourteen fathom 
water of the haven, to the hurt of the said river, was 
brought into the towne chamber; and there, in the 
presence of the people, had a knife put into his hand, 
was constrained to cut a purse, with monies in it, as 
who should say he had offended in as high a degree as 
if he cut a purse from the person of a man, whereby he 
might be so ashamed that he should never offend again 
therein ; and others, by his example, were terrified from 
trespassing in the like kind.” These ancients of New- 
castle were a picturesque old people, who, in their 
unsophisticated manner, made the dry procedure of a 
trial sparkle with dramatic incident. All their ways 
seem to lead us on to the masque and antique pageantry 
of the times. Their delight was in minstrels, waits, and 
dancers, as their accounts for payment show us. Their 
plays and shows, on the high carnival of “‘ copy-cristy ” 
day, embraced “The Three Kings of Coleyn,” ‘The 
Deliverance of the Children of Isrell out of the 
Thraldome, Bondage, and Servitude of King Pharo,” 
‘The Offering of Isaac by Abraham,” and many other 
pious performances. They seem to have fully entered 
into the spirit of the miracle play, which at once taught 
its solemn lesson and at the same time gave the pleasure 
of a spectacle. It was but one step from this to the 
cut-purse scene in the “‘towne chamber,” where, “in 
the presence of the people,” a little drama was enacted, 
showing the moral turpitude of the offence of ballast- 
casting. All that was required was a knife “to cutt” 
withal, and an expenditure of eightpence, as we have 
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seen, for purses. The chief actor was found in the person 
of the skipper of a “‘crayer” of Harwich, or of a “‘hoy” 
hailing from Yarmouth, who was constrained to make 
a “bizon” of himself before all men. The ‘“‘two purses 
of lether which should have bene cutt, and was not, by a 
¥renchman,” show the occasional transition of the action 
from its serious moral aspect to the broadest farce. 
Probably the scene proceeded smoothly with the French- 
man in the solemn dumb show which he could not under- 
stand till the knife was put into his hand. With what 
grimace, gesticulation, and final explosion of laughter 
from clerks, witnesses, and the Worshipful presence 
itself the scene at last closed, we need scarcely be told. 
The entry “‘should have bene cutt, and was not, by a 
Frenchman,” sufficiently explains all. 

It is to the work of Ralph Gardner, of Chirton, Gent., 
that we are indebted for contemporary details of this 
ceremony. In his ‘‘England’s Grievance Discovered ” 
(a.D. 1655), he says of the many items included in the 
petition to King James—‘“‘ All these articles are broke, 
except the fifth, for cutting purses, and ‘the ninth 
article.” The Mayor and burgesses clung tenaciously 
to the ancient form. But, whatever may have been the 
moral effect of the performance in the old time before 
them, it had become in Gardner’s days a vain and 
venial show. ‘‘The mayor and burgesses of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,” he says, ‘“‘do force masters of ships to cut 
purses, in their open court, for gain to themselves, and 
imprisions them if they refuse. They force all masters of 
ships to swear against themselves, and notwithstanding 
they have swore the truth, others are called in to swear 
against them, which is for a fine’s sake, which profit 
accrues to the mayor, burgesses, and witnesse, for their 
own use.” All the poetry had now gone out of the scene; 


for, according to Gardner, a sordid spirit that looked 
only at fees and fines was in the air of the town chamber. 
No ringing merriment now in that sombre apartment if a 
‘Frenchman ” wonderingly gazes and cannot be got to 
understand the customs of the Northern port. Not in 
Gardner’s time would he be allowed to depart amid the 
laughter of the crowd and the loss of eightpence to the 
municipality. The court had become a star chamber, 
and we have not only a verbal description of the altered 
condition of the play, but Gardner gives us the actual 
pictorial representation which is here reproduced. In 
this the plot has thickened since the early times, and the 
picture is made up of a series of incidents set forth in 
panoramic fashion, Here, on the left hand, at the angle 
of the wall [C], enter the shipmaster, to whom an oath is 
being administered. He swears that he “did not cast 
ballast at sea, between Sowter and Hartly, or within 
fourteen fathom water, to the hurt of the river of Tyne.” 
But the figure on the extreme right [D], in chair of state, 
with insignium, is his Worship the Mayor, before whom 
standing, cap in hand, is the villain of the piece. He is 
“*a poor drunken fisher-man, or other, and maketh oath 
that the master did cast ballast, when in truth he did 
not.” This witness receives part of the fine, for it was 
ordered that “‘such rewards as shall be given to every 
wherry-man, or fisher-man, or other that shall truly 
present any offence against the Tyne Conservancy, shall 
be taken out of such fines, mulcts, and amerciaments, as 
shall be imposed upon any the delinquents.” On such 
testimony it is proved that the master has forsworn 
himself. ‘Then the master’s oath is invalid, and laid 
aside, and he is forthwith commanded to pay a fine of 
five pounds, or else to cut a purse with sand and money 
in it, and so much as is therein, he must pay, or is sent to 
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prison, and there to lye till he doth pay it.” On the wall 
which forms the background of our picture are hung 
three purses. The shipmaster [A] is in the act of cutting 
one of them. According to Gardner, he must pay the 
five pounds fine, “‘ or else cut a purse.” Now, if this was 
left as an alternative, the master, in electing to cut the 
purse rather than pay the fine, must have trusted to 
his chance of cutting a purse holding sand only. The 
ignominy of submitting to the degrading ordeal was in 
itself punishment sufficient, and it would, if optional, be 
adopted only as a last resource in hope of averting the 
fine. But sand and money bulge out each purse to an 
equal bulk, and there is probability that the unfortunate 
skipper cuts down a purse containing, not five pounds, but 
an even larger sum of money, which “‘the clarks telling 
the mony” [D] are eager to finger. The little drama 
closes with the passage of the action to the grated 
windows shown in the upper left hand corner of the 
plate. Within is the appearance of a ghostly figure. It 
is the ill-fated shipmaster in prison, “‘ who there doth 
lye” till he pay the uttermost farthing. 

Gardner gives the case of a captain who was fined £20 
for casting ballast, and a further £24 for denying on oath 
that he had cast it. ‘“*Some drunken fisher-man, or 
other,” swore that he saw it done, although he and 
another stood a quarter of a mile away from the ship 
at the time. The vision of these men became preter- 
naturally acute on such occasions. One of the ship’s 
company had cast, not ballast, but two or three straw 
mats out of one of the ship’s port-holes, and the captain 
plaintively argues :—‘*This could do no harm by reason 


of its swimming to sea.” ‘‘No harm,” adds punctilious 
Gardner “other than endanger the choaking of the 
fish!” But the cut-purse ordeal had now become a 
mere plan for extorting a cumulative penalty, and of 
the actual knife and purses, as they lie in the collection 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
we can only say with the author of the “ Pitman’s 
Pay” :— 
“ ” :. ; 
“Vaentioh haem ome. 
When Justice punish’d captains’ crimes 
Without the fash o’ weights and skyells. 


R. Ottver Hesror. 


St. Mary's Island, Narthum- 
berland. 





HE islands and islets off the coast of North- 

| umberland are, almost without exception, 

of much interest on account of their 

= sacred and historic associations. Holy 

Island, the largest in area, will ever be memorable as 
the spot which was chosen by St. Aidan in A.D. 635 for 
the seat of his bishopric, and so became, in the words of 
the Bishop of Durham, “the true cradle of English 
Christianity.” Farne Island has the fame of St. Cuth- 
bert for its undying heritage. Coquet Island was the 
site of a small Benedictine monastery as early as A.D. 684, 
and the scene of an important interview between Elfleda, 
the abbess of Whitby, and St. Cuthbert. St. Mary’s 
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Island, the subject of this paper, has but one claim to 
distinction—its connexion with the celebrated Priory of 
Tynemouth. 

The idea that solitude was favourable to the develop- 
ment of the religious life was very prevalent during the 
earlier ages of the Church, and the few barren inhospitable 
islets off the coast were soon appropriated by lonely 
recluses, When two of them settled on the same spot, 
they regarded each other with jealousy and dislike, as 
did Elwin and Bartholomew on the Farne, and anything 
but a saint-like spirit was manifested. One of the monks of 
Tynemouth, St. Henry the Dane, retired to Coquet Island, 
and another appears to have withdrawn to the bleak rock 
now known as St. Mary’s Island. We have the authority 
of Mackenzie for stating that there was formerly a her- 
mitage on the islet, though whether the historian had 
any documentary evidence of the fact may be doubted. 
A little chapel dedicated to St. Mary was founded here at 
an early period, but every trace of it has long since dis- 
appeared. The only guide to its site is the inlet in the 
rocks known as St. Mary’s Bay, to which fishermen still 
run for shelter when caught in a storm. According to 
tradition, a lamp was kept burning in the sanctuary 
during the night for the benefit of passing ships. In the 
tower hung a bell which was rung to summon aid in the 
event of a shipwreck on the coast. Attached tothe chapel 
was a cemetery in which it was customary to bury the 
bodies of drowned sailors. Interments took place in it 
until about acentury ago. It is said in the district that, 
towards the end of last century, while the Russian fleet 
was lying off the coast, it suffered from the ravages of 
cholera, and that permission was obtained from the 
authorities to inter the bodies of the victims of the 
dreadful disease on St. Mary’s Island instead of 
burying them at sea. While some additions were 
being made to the inn on the island a short time since, 
seven skeletons were discovered, one of which is still kept 
in the cellars. The lawn on the east side of the house 
is the site of this graveyard, and cannot be built on, 
being consecrated ground. It is recorded that in April, 
1810, a number of fishermen who were rescued during a 
storm by the Blyth lifeboat, were landed at Bates Island. 
This is another name for St. Mary’s Island. It may have 
been called after some person of the name of Bates, or the 
name may have been derived from the circumstance of 
fishermen baiting their lines here. The “old standards” 
say that a good deal of smuggling was formerly carried on 
in the island. The contraband goods were transferred 
into boats from the lugger and then run into a deep wind- 
ing gully called ‘*The Smugglers’ Creek,” on the north 
side of the island, near the gable end of the present inn, 
and so conveniently and quietly landed. 

The island is a little boss of sandstone belonging to the 
coal-measures, and was no doubt at one time connected 
with the mainland. Around it are accumulations of tidal 
deposits—coarse pebbles and boulder beds. Rising from a 


low reef which is covered with masses of twin-bladder 
wrack and the ether varieties of fucus, it forms a pictur- 
esque object from nearly every point of view, and 
sketches are continually being made of it, many of them 
finding their way to the walls of the Bewick Club. The 
only house on the island is the well-known inn of Mr. 
John Ewen, a long, low building facing the west, partly 
thatched and partly tiled. A potato patch in front of it, 
with a privet hedge for a fence, shows that even such an 
exposed and bleak spot as this may be cultivated to good 
purpose. Atone end of the house is a bare bleached ledge 
of rock overlooking the little haven, at the other is a bit of 
green turf with a flagstaff upon it, banked up from the 
sea. Many rare birds en route from the northern parts of 
Europe, and even from the plains of Central Asia, find 
their way to the island, where, sad to say, they are fre- 
quently shot.. Of these feathered immigrants we may 
mention the hoopoe, the hooded merganser, the blue- 
throated warbler, and Pallas’s sand grouse (of which there 
are two beautiful specimens in the principal room of the 
inn). Mackenzie relates that, in December, 1763, there 
was found in the stomach of a woodcock which was shot 
here a diamond of considerable value. 

Anyone visiting the island in the autumn of 1739 would 
have seen on the sea-banks immediately opposite a gibbet 
with the body of a murderer upon it, the chains clanking 
and creaking in the wind. The unfortunate man was 
Michael Ourry, who was executed at the Westgate on the 
4th of September, 1739, for the murder of Robert Shevil, 
the landlord of the Three Horse Shoes Inn at Hartley, 
and then, as was the custom of the time, hung in chains 
within sight of the scene of the crime. 

They set him on high, 
That all the ships of the world might stare at him 
passing by. 
From that time to the present the spot where the 
gibbet stood has been known as “‘Ourry’s Point.” In 
the map of Lieutenant Andrew Armstrong and Son, 
published in 1769, there is a representation of the ghastly 
object, which was no doubt standing at the time. 
Wm. W. Tomirnson. 


Men of Mark Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 





Henry Chapman, 

MAYOR AND MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
]) FAMILY of Chapmans held high office 
in Newcastle for the greater part of a 
century. They made their appearance 
=| upon the lists of mayors, and sheriffs, and 
members of Parliament in 1545, and their exit in 1628, 
since which date, with the single exception of 1834, the 
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name finds no entry there. Three members, at least, of 
this family were men of mark—Oswald Chapman, Henry 
his son, and Henry his grandson. A few paragraphs will 
suffice to show the position which each of these worshipful 
persons occupied in the municipality and in the State. 

Oswald Chapman, elected Sheriff of Newcastle at 
Michaelmas, 1545, and Mayor for the municipal year 
1558-59, laid the foundation of the family fortune by 
marriage. He was united, about the time of his 
shrievalty, to Marion, daughter of Henry Anderson— 
an alliance that brought him into kinship with most of 
the leading families of the town, and gave him position 
and influence. His name appears in the charter which 
Edward VI. granted to the Newcastle Merchant 
Adventurers, and in the list of their worshipful 
governors. During his mayoralty, he was called upon 
to take a muster of the men capable of bearing arms in 
the town, and was appointed a member of a Royal 
Commission ‘for Assigning Places to Load and Discharge 
Merchandise” within the port of Newcastle and the 
creeks of Hartlepool and Whitby. 

In his will, which bears date October 6, 1566, he 
appears as the owner of a mansion in the Close, wherein 
he resided, with cellar, parlour, and packing loft, garden 
and orchard ; a house in Pilgrim Street, “‘at the head of 
the Painter-heugh ”; another in Javel Group; a fourth 
adjoining his own dwelling; and lastly, that remarkable 
house on the Tuthill, which in after years became a 
Nonconformist meeting-place, and still stands with faint 
traces of its former magnificence, crumbling to dust. He 
was also the owner of salt pans in Willington fields, and 
of property in Gateshead. 

Henry Chapman, so named after his maternal grand- 
sire, followed his father’s footsteps in public life, and rose 
to greater heights of honour and usefulness. He inherited 
the family mansion and other property, subject to the life 
interest of his mother, and being appointed Sheriff in 
1581, rose to the mayoralty in 1586, was elected Mayor 
again in May, 1597, on the death of Ralph Jenison, and 
filled the office for the third time in the municipal year 
1608-9. At the Parliamentary election in October, 1597, 
just after his second mayoralty ended, he was sent to 
represent his native town at Westminster, and a similar 
honour was conferred upon him in the first Parliament 
of James I, A member of the Hostmen’s Company, and 
a large coalowner, he took a prominent part in the heated 
discussions that arose out of the coal monopoly, defended 
the fraternity against the complaints of the citizens of 
London, and espoused their cause in the violent quarrel 
that sprung up among the burgesses of Newcastle 
respecting the apportionment of the Grand Lease of 
Gateshead and Whickham. In the “Great Charter” of 
Queen Elizabeth, he is named as one of the aldermen, and 
is included among the fraternity of Hostmen, which then, 
for the first time, was created a body corporate. 

When King James I. came to the throne, the town 


petitioned for further powers over the management of 
the river Tyne, and in 1613 his Majesty sanctioned 
the appointment of a Tyne Conservancy Commission, 
consisting of the Bishop of Durham and certain justices 
of the peace belonging to the county palatine, with six 
aldermen of Newcastle. This arrangement did not 
satisfy the townspeople, and four years later they 
succeeded in ousting the bishop and his colleagues, and 
obtained a new commission in which Newcastle had the 
preponderating influence. Henry Chapman, as one of the 
aldermen, was a member of both the old and the new 
commissions, and his name is attached to the periodical 
reports which the conservators made to the Privy Council. 
He appears to have had his residence at this time in 
St. John’s, for a subsidy roll of 1621 places him at the 
head of the assessments on goods in that parish, his 
contribution being 16s., while no other parishioner was 
called upon to contribute more than 13s. 4d. 

The domestic influence that encompassed Alderman 
Chapman had helped his fortune; his own abilities had 
placed him at the head of his family. Through his 
mother he was related to the Andersons, Mitfords, 
Dents, and Fenwicks, and other local houses of wealth 
and reputation. One of his brothers, Matthew Chapman, 
had been Sheriff of Newcastle in 1603, and was steering 
for the mayoralty when death removed him; his sister 
Agnes was the wife of an influential burgess—Roger 
Nicholson, Sheriff in 1583-84, and Mayor in 1588-89; his 
daughter (or perhaps his step-daughter, for, although 
married, he does not seem to have had grown-up 
children) was united to Sir John Howland; his nephew, 
named after him, Henry Chapman, had been Sheriff and 
member of Parliament, and was filling the office of Mayor 
when the subsidy roll above-quoted was written. 

A great mortality occurred among public men in 
Newcastle during the month of April, 1623. Twelve 
of the more prominent citizens, nearly all of them 
merchants, were stricken. Among them were Cuthbert 
Gray, father of the author of the ‘‘Chorographia” ; 
Francis Anderson, who had twice filled the highest 
office in the municipality; and Claudius Delaval, the 
King’s Receiver. One of the first to succumb to the 
prevailing malady—probably the plague—was Alderman 
Henry Chapman. The Register of St. Nicholas’ Church 
shows that, on the 19th of the month, he was buried in 
the great necropolis of the town, among the Andersons 
and Ellisons, Carrs and Shaftos, Ordes and Selbys, and 
other notable townsmen whose lives and actions form 
the historical records of Newcastle. 


Gdward Charlton, fU.B., 
PHYSICIAN, SOHOLAR, AND ANTIQUARY. 

No North-Countryman needs to be told that the Charl- 
tons of Northumberland form a very numerous, and 
belong to a very ancient, family. Their origin, and their 
manner of coming hither, no antiquary has discovered, 
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and no genealogist has been able to trace. The valley of 
the North Tyne was their principal home; from the 
upper reaches of that wild and thinly populated vale they 
made the country ring in the olden time with daring and 
lawless deeds. They were the “‘sufficientest and ablest 
men” upon the Borders during the reigns of the Tudor 
sovereigns, as successive Wardens of the Marches found 
to their cost, and more than one Scottish chieftain re- 
membered for the rest of his life. The State Papers of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth are loaded with complaints 
ot their bold adventures and tales of their wild misdeeds. 
Although hunted and captured by Royal troops, fined 
and imprisoned by judges of assize, and occasionally 
“hanged up in chains upon a pair of gallows,” for 
“terrible example of semblable offenders,” they helped 
to keep the Borders in a state of ferment and unrest for 
generations. From time immemorial] Charltons have 
lived in Northumberland; a glance at local directories 
will show that no fear need be entertained of the name 
dying out. 

One of the principal branches of the Charlton family 
has been settled from an early period at Hesleyside, near 
Bellingham, and at that place Edward Charlton waa born 


on the 23rd July, 1814. He was the second son of William 
John Charlton and Katherine Herrietta, daughter of 
Francis Cholmley, of Brandsby—a lady whose progenitors 
included Englefields and Ferrers, Cliffords and Conyers, 
Plomptons and Waltons, and other notable North- 


Country families. At the age of ten he was sent to 
Ushaw College, and entered the juvenile class (Under- 
low), where he had for companions Ralph Platt, Marma- 
duke Salvin, Randolph Frith, Richard Gillow, Evan 
Buller, and other lads who have since become widely 
known in various spheres of public usefulness. Canon 
Frith remembers him as a boy of tender constitution 
and gentle habits, who, avoiding the rougher games 
of the playground, devoted himself to books and study, 
secured good p'aces at the “readings up,” and by ur- 
banity of manner and kindness of heart won the con- 
fidence of his teachers and the affection of his school- 
fellows. At Ushaw he remained six years, passing 
through the various “schools” of the college with credit 
and success, and in October, 1830, being then in the 
School of Natural Philosophy, he was removed to Edin- 
burgh University. 

The profession which he had selected to follow through 
life was that of medicine. His studies at the University 
were directed to that end, and on the 21st April, 1837, at 
the age of twenty-two, he graduated M.D., and had the 
gratification of receiving his diploma signed with the 
eminent names of Carpenter, Christison, Simpson, and 
Balfour. Seeking, then, more extended experience, he 
went to Paris, entered the School of Medicine in that 
city, and distinguished himself by a thesis upon ‘ Pneu- 
monia amongst Old People,” which obtained the honour 
of publication (‘‘ Collection des Theses,” &c., 1839-1845). 
Returning to Newcastle about the year 1840, he com- 
menced practice in the unfinished thoroughfare of Hood 
Street. In May, 1842, upon his marriage, he removed to 
Eldon Square, and there he resided for the rest of his 
life. 

Dr. Charlton’s career as a physician in Newcastle was 
exceptionally brilliant and successful, In him were com- 
bined the dexterous skill which establishes confidence, the 
urbane manners which create popularity, and the solid 
capacity which builds up reputation and fame. Thus, 
while acquiring a large and remunerative practice among 
the well-to-do classes of the three Northern Counties, he 
was at all times accessible to the indigent sick, and de- 
voted no small part of his time to the medical institutions 
which public charity has founded for the treatment of the 
poor. He was one of the physicians of the Infirmary 
from 1853 to his death, and gave his services in the same 
capacity for some time to the Fever Hospital and the two 
local Dispensaries. His professional skill and the re- 
markable success which attended his practice brought 
him honours and honourable appointments. When the 
University of Durham established a Medical College in 
Newcastle, he became one of its professors, a member of 
council, and, in his turn, president. From that Univer- 
sity he received the honorary degrees of M.D. and D.C.L.; 
from Stockholm came to him an honorary membership of 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Medicine; from the 
British Medical Association he received the honours of the 
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presidency, when, in 1870, that learned body held in New- 
castle its 38th itinerant Conference, 


Outside of his profession, Dr. Charlton was widely - 


known asa scholar, scientist, and antiquary. Early ac 
quaintanceship in Edinburgh with Edward Forbes had 
given him a knowledge and love of natural history which 
enabled him, upon his settlement in Newcastle, to assume 
the office of co-secretary of the Natural History Scciety 
of Northumberland and Durham, and to become a contri- 
butor to its pubiished Transactions. He was one of the 
founders of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, and a 
promoter of the amalgamation of that body with the 
Natural History Society—a union which was happily 
effected in 1864, under his presidency. For some years 
he officiated as co-secretary with Dr. Bruce of the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries; in the official publication 
of that society, the ‘* Archeologia Atliana,” are numerous 
papers which attest his zeal in antiquarian research and 
‘display his skill in literary composition. From early 
youth he was a member of the Newcastle Literary and 
Philosophical Society ; in later years he became one of its 
vice-presidents ; and on several occasions he delivered to 
its members lectures of great interest and value. The fol- 
lowing list of his papers, pamphlets, and lectures is by no 
means exhaustive, but may serve to show the versatility 
of his genius and the services which he rendered to local 
history and to antiquarian literature :— 


1847. An Account of the Late Epidemic of Scarlatina 
in Newcastle and its Neighbourh: 
Manx Society’s 


1859. Memoir of Professor Munch. 
Transactions, vol. xxii. 

1859-65. Papers on (1) The Great Auk, [2) The Orni- 
thology of North Tyne, and (3) Bellingham Church, in 
the ‘* Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club Transactions,” and 
a paper, (4) on the Sessions of the Liberty of Tynedale, 


in the ‘* Natural History Society’s Transactions.” 
1845-74. Lectures at the Literary and Philosophical 


Society, Newcastle, on (1) European Volcanoes ; (2) The 
Ballads 4 of q 


and Legends orthern Europe ; (3) The Runic 
Inscriptions of Great Britain ; (4) Society in the North of 
England in the last Century. 
1850-74, Papers in the ‘* Archeologia Aliana ”—(1) On 
an Ancient Saxon Cross from the Church of Rothbury ; 
2) On a Medizval Water-Ewer of Metal in the form of a 
ailed Horseman, discovered near Hexham; (3) On an 
Enamelled Bronze Cup, and a Celt and Ring Mould 
belonging to Sir W. C. Trevelyan, with Observations on 
the Use of Metals by the Ancient British and the 
Romans ; (4) On the Monumental Stone with Ogham 
+ ee from the Island of Bressay ; (5) Description of 
@ Roll of Prayers formerly belonging to Henry VIII. 
when Prince; (6) Leaden Box and Crosses from Rich- 
mond ; (7) Umbo of a Roman Shield found near Matfen ; 
(8) On an Inscription in Runic Letters in Carlisle Cathe- 
dral; (9) Notes on North Tynedale in 1279; (10) The 
Inguisition after the death of Adam de Charlton of 
darcy aL (11) Early German Versions of the Bible ; (12) 
orth edale in the 16th Century ; (13) Ancient Vases 
from Malta; (14) Implements of the Saxon Period found 
near Lanchester ; 5) The MS. of Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis; (16) Ola ipes; (18) Jacobite Relics of 1715 
and 1745 ; (19) Ecclesiastical Vestments ; (20) The Orkney 
Runes; (21) Roman Caricature of Christianity; (22) 
unic Inscription on Baronspike. 


Dr. Charlton died somewhat suddenly on the 14th May, 
1874, at his house in Eldon Square, Newcastle, and was 
interred in the family vault at St. Oswald’s Catholic 


Cemetery, Bellingham. He was twice married—first to 
Eliza Janet, daughter of James Kirsopp, Esq., of the 
Spital, Hexham, and secondly to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. By the latter he had seven 
children, one of whom, Mr. W. L. Charlton, of Carrie- 
teth, near Bellingham, inherits his father’s taste for an- 
tiquities, and has rendered useful service in ensuring the 
accuracy of the foregoing narrative. 


Godward Chicken, 
SCHOOLMASTER AND POET. 


In former Days when Trade was good, 
And Men got Money, Cloaths, and Food ; 
When Landlords were not too severe, 
And Tenants broke not ev’ry Year ; 

Then Collier Lads got Money fast, 

Had merry Days while it did last ; 

Did feast and drink oe qe and play. 
And swore when they nought to say. 


And thus the Colliers and their Wives 
Liv’d drunken, honest, working Lives ; 
Were very fond of one another, 

And always marry’d one thro’ other. 


The reputation of Edward Chicken is founded upon a 
poem of about seven hundred lines, from which the fore- 
going verses are extracted. ‘‘The Collier’s Wedding ”"— 
for that is the name of the poem—is a story of the rough 
courtship which preceded, and the still rougher cere- 
monies which accompanied, marriage among local toiler 
underground in the ‘‘ good old ” days, ‘‘ when George the 
First was king.” The original, written in the year 1720, 
is not very pleasant reading. It bears strong traces of 
the impurities that characterised a preceding age, while 
it is entirely wanting in that refinement of suggestiveness 
by which the poets of the Restoration managed to veil 
some of their grossness from the unsophisticated readers 
Our forefathers, apparently, saw nothing amiss in the 
poem. They enjoyed the coarse humour of it, for in 1778, 
Thomas Saint was issuing a fifth edition of the book 
unpurged and unpurified. A modern version, edited by 
William Cail, and published by T. and J. Hodgson, in 
1829, is toned down to suit ears polite. If the little 
coarseness that remains can be tolerated, the reader will 
obtain from Chicken’s masterpiece an interesting account 
of customs that fortunately have fallen into disuse, and 
of manners that, happily, have passed away. 

The author of *‘The Collier’s Wedding” was a native 
of Newcastle, born in St. John’s parish in the year 1698. 
His father, a weaver, died when the children were young, 
and his mother’s means being limited, he was educated 
with his brother Robert (who became a clergyman, and 
died curate of Bishopwearmouth in 1743) at the parish 
charity school. Nothing is known of his early life, and 
the little that has been preserved of his later career was 
collected by Mr. Cail from his descendants. He appears 
to have been brought up to his father’s trada, for the 
books of the Incorporated Compahy of Weavers show 
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that in 1718, when he had attained his majority, he took 
up his freedom in that company. Three years after- 
wards, being a young man of ability, he received from the 
fraternity the appointment of clerk, and about the same 
time he was elected parish clerk of St. John’s. His ac- 
quirements, and the confidence which his official conduct 
inspired among his friends and neighbours, encouraged 
him to open a school, and in this adventure he was suc- 
cessful. He occupied the house which, under the de- 
nomination of ‘The Three Tuns,” still stands at the 
corner of Newgate Street and Low Friar Street, facing 


poem of 194 lines, in foolscap folio, entitled **No! This 
is the Truth,”—a satire upon the election of 1741. A 
search among old book catalogues of the last century 
has failed to find a copy of this particular “truth.” The 
late John Bell had one in his multifarious collection, and 
showed it to Mr. Cail, who evidently did not consider 
it worthy to be reprinted. 

The parish registers show that Chicken married Ann 
Jordan, of Newcastle, and that he died on the 2nd of 


_ January, 1746-47. A son and two daughters survived him. 


The daughters died unmarried; the son, named after his 









































the site of the White Cross. There he kept his school, 
and being a man of strong individuality of character, 
became a sort of oracle and arbiter among his fellow- 
townsmen. Mr. Cail, remarking that he was familiarly 
known by the soubriquet of “‘The Mayor of the White 
Cross,” tells the following anecdote illustrating the 
humorous way in which on one occasion he rendered an 
important service to a neighbour who sought his aid in a 
time of trouble :— 


A neighbour in t poverty and anxiety of mind went 
to the “‘ Mayor of the White Cross” for advice, who, in 
deploring his situation, felt at a loss how to relieve his 
necessities ; he, however, advised the man to keep up his 
spirits, and he would endeavour to adopt some means for 
his relief. On the Saturday morning following he got a 
few acquaintances to sit round a table in the street, and 
in front of his house, smoking tobacco, and drinking ale, 
for the purpose of exciting the attention of the country 
folks who were coming to market; nor was he disap- 
pointed, for presently many inquiries were made to know 
the meaning of this novel proceeding, when Chicken, 
— himself of the interest he had excited, told the 
bystanders a lamentable tale of the distress of his desti- 
tute neighbour, and how easy it was by their united 
means to relieve him from his pecuniary difficulties, 
They could not resist the appeal to their humanity, and 
in a few minutes a larger sum was collected than was 
necessary to relieve the wants of his poor neighbour. 


Besides “ The Collier’s Wedding,” Chicken published a 








father, Edward, entering into holy orders, became succes- 
sively curate of Bridlington and Hornsea, Yorkshire, and 
died at 3 comparatively early age. The Rev. J. R. Boyle 
—a contributor to the Monthly Chronicle—has recently 
called public attention to the disappearance of the poet’s 
tombstone, upon which, until about a dozen years ago, 
**between the south wall and the footpath ” of St. John’s, 
might have been read a record of his parish clerkship of a 
quarter of a century. 

An autograph of the author of’ ‘The Collier’s Wed- 
ding” is attached to a receipt for the rent of two houses 
in the Castle Garth belonging to the Corporation of New- 
castle, by the chamberlains of which august body he ap- 
pears to have been for the time employed. 


8br. 13, 1724. Reced of Cath : Longmoor five pounds 
five shillings in full for half year’s rent for two Messuages 
in Castle Garth, due Michaelmas 1724, viz. for Johnson’s 
Mess : £2 15s. Od. ; Longmoor do. £2 10s. 0d. =£5 5s. Od. 


Els) Recker 
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Thamas Bipan, Cork-cutter. 





m|HOMAS DIXON, a Sunderland cork-cutter, 

Sy) was a man of highly refined taste, keen critical 

} acumen, an inextinguishable love of whole- 

some sterling literature, a most industrious caterer for 

local libraries, museums, schools of art, and art galleries, 

and akind and constant adviser and director of young 

men and women in whom he saw the least indication 
of a taste for art and literature. 

In consequence of the reputation which he thus ac- 


quired, he came to have, perhaps, the widest circle of artis- 
tic and literary correspondents of any man in the North of 
England. Professor Max Miiller, John Ruskin, Charles 
Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, Thomes Carlyle, John Stuart 
Mill, Richard Owen, Joseph Mazzini, Lord Brougham, 
‘Bishop Colenso, Walt Whitman, W. B. Scott, Alphonse 
Legros, W. M. Rossetti, Tom Taylor, Henry Irving, 
Frances Power Cobbe, J. E. Boehm, George Rolleston, 
Edward Burne-Jones, and many other highly distin- 
guished persons entered into hearty correspondence with 
him. A selection from the hundreds of letters he thus 
received, now in possession of his son, Mr. William Bell 
Scott Dixon, of Hutton Rudby, Yarm, would, if pub- 
lished, form one of the most interesting collections of the 
kind. Amongst them are about forty letters received 
from Ruskin, independently of the interesting series of 
twenty-five letters on the Laws of Work, which the 
illustrious art-critic addressed to him, and which were 
afterwards published under the title of ‘Time and Tide 
by Wear and Tyne ”—a work which has gone through 


more than one edition, with Mr. Dixon’s notes. These 
letters relate to a variety of social and other questions, 
including education, co-operation, the duties of masters 
and servants, legislation, &c., in all which subjects Mr. 
Dixon took the deepest interest. Max Miiller had such 
confidence in Dixon’s judgment, in matters quite out of 
the ordinary line, that he sent him down the proofs of his 
** Lectures on the Science of Language.” When Messrs, 
Hales, Furnival, Child, and Chappell were getting 
up their edition of Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, in 
1866, they consulted him as to the derivation and meaning 
of a number of North-Country words, a tolerably ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of which he had amongst 
his other accomplishments. At the same time, he wrote 
little himself, except letters to all sorts of distinguished 
people. 

Among the local artists in whose progress he took a 
kind and helpful interest we need only name Messrs. 
William Crosby, James Stokeld, William Rutledge, J. 
B. Tate, William Pae, and Mr. J. Gillis Brown, Jun., 
to the last-named of whom we owe the striking likeness 
of Mr. Dixon taken from the last photograph he 
ever sat for, a few months before his death, by Mr. J. T. 
Robinson, of Frederick Street, Sunderland. Mr. Brown 
has likewise furnished us with the view of Mr. Dixon’s 
residence and workshop in Sunderland Street, which 
appears on the next page. 

Mr. Dixon died on the 11th of July, 1880. The duty 
having been laid on the present writer of communi- 
cating the sad news to his friends at a distance, he 
received letters from many of them expressing their deep 
regret that he had been cut down so unexpectedly in the 
midst of his days—he being a comparatively young man. 
Mr. Rossetti wrote with respect to him :—‘‘I never met 
with one of equal worth to his in single-minded devotion 
to the intellectual good of others.” Mr. W. B. 
Scott wrote :—*‘ Of all the men I have ever known, 
he was the most intellectually interesting, considering the 
complete absence of ability in any specific direction, and 
general negative character in literary attainments. 
Appreciating the genius of others was his power, and 
aiding the development of it his pleasure—a power and a 
pleasure so rare as to make him unique in my experience.” 
And Max Miiller wrote :—‘‘You know that Thomas 
Dixon was not a learned man; but I can assure you that 
his letters, in spite of occasional mistakes in spelling, 
showed a clearer insight into the true objects of all my 
writings, and conveyed to me more useful criticisms, than 
many &@ review in our best weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
journals. How he found time to do all he did, and to 
read all he read, and to think out all that he thought out 
for himself, is still a riddle tome. Nothing gives me a 
stronger faith in the intellectual vigour and moral strength 
of the English people than that such a man as Thomas 
Dixon could have lived and passed away almost unknown, 
except to his friends and fellow-citizens. We must not 
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judge England by its so-called head or capital city, but by 
its backbone that runs through the provinces, and by its 
noble heart, that beats so strongly in the breasts of such 
men as Thomas Dixon—a provincial cork-cutter, if you 
like—but a truer, nobler man than many a duke or 
marquis.” W. Bz 








St. Giles’s Church, Durham. 





)HE visitor to Durham who has time and 
i) inclination to see any of the less frequented 
places of interest in and about that city 
would do well in the first place to turn 
into the street which leads from the south-east corner ot 
the Market Place. This is Claypath. After proceeding 
a little way, he begins to ascend a gentle hill, but before 
he reaches its summit the street changes its name, and 
becomes Gilesgate, or Gillygate, as the people used to call 
it. It is a street margined with old-fashioned houses, all 
of them delighifully unlike each other. 

After a very brief descent from the first hill, the road 
again begins to ascend, this time to reach a greater height 
than before. But before we attain its summit, a short 
avenue on our right conducts us into the graveyard of St. 





Giles’s Church. We have before us parts at least of a most 
venerable structure. Although, as we shall afterwards 
find, almost the whole of the south side is modern, this 
north side, upon which we come first of all when we enter 
the churchyard, appears, except for the addition of the 
new porch, just as ithas done for many centuries. The 
church was built by Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, 
and dedicated by him on the third of the Ides of June 
{the 11th day), in the year 1112. He at the same time 
founded the hospital of Kepier. But of Flambard’s 
church only the north wall of the nave, with its two 
small round-headed windows, now remains. 

In the warlike events which attended William Comyn’s 
attempt to seize the bishopric of Durham, in the years 
1140 to 1144, this church occupied a not unimportant 
place. Comyn had usurped the possessions of the see, and 
had held possession of the Castle of Durham for nearly 
three years, when William de St. Barbara was elected 
bishop. This election took place in March, 1143, but it 
waa not till the following August that the new bishop at- 
tempted to enter his diocese. On entering the county he 
proceeded to Bishopton, and spent a few days in the 
castle of Roger de Conyers, who seems to have been the 
chief amongst the barons of the bishopric who had resisted 
the claims of Comyn. Conyers collected an army in the 
bishop’s support, attended by which he marched to 
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Durham. The bishop and his followers believed that on 
their arrival either Comyn would yield or his attendants 
would abandon him. 

“But,” eays the continuator of Simeon’s History of the 
Church of Durham, “ in these their anticipations they 
were miserably mistaken. For not only did he not repent 
of his sins. but he did not sue for peace; nay, rather, the 
messengers who were dispatched to him to speak for peace 
were rejected by him; some he did not admit at all; 
some he drove away ; some he cast out with threats and 
revilings. Next he caused his soldiers to march out, and 
when those who were on the bishop’s side drew near the 
walls, he drove them back as if they had been enemies. 
The bishop’s company thereupon returned to the church 
of St. Giles, at some little distance from the walls, and 
there they and the bishop spent the night. In the next 
morning, William, accompanied by a concourse of his 
adherents, broke open the doors, and rushed into the 
church with his armed men; and there you might have 
seen soldiers in their armour, with drawn swords 
in their hands, running up and down between the 
altars; archers—some intermingled with weeping and 
praying monks, others brandishing swords over their 
heads, while the whole church was filled with loud and 
tumultuous outcries. The troops could with difficulty be 
held back from injuring the monks; indeed, they had 
nearly killed one of them by throwing a stone at him. 
They left a company of men-at-arms and archers within 
the church, which they fortified as if it had been a castle ; 
and it seemed to afford them intense joy that, in the very 
house of peace, they had dishonoured God; they lighted 
their fires, they snuffed up the fumes of the meal which 


they were cooking as if they were the sweet-smelling 
savour of incense ; instead of the voice of praise, there 
were heard the loud shoutings of the watchmen, and these 
sounded to a far distance, being intermingled with the 
blowing of horns.” 

The bishop retired from the conflict, but after a second 
unsuccessful attempt to gain possession of Durham, he 
approached its walls for the third time in August, 1144. 
The Earl of Northumberland had collected an army 
on the bishop’s behalf, but as it approached the 
city, ** the adherents of William [Comyn] issued forth and 
set fire to the hospital situated near the church of St. 
Giles, and burnt to the ground the entire vill that be- 
longed to it. They also committed to the flames that 
portion of the borough [of St. Giles’s] which belonged to 
the monks.” 

That powerful bishop, Hugh Pudsey, was a benefactor 
to the hospital of Kepier, and by him the chancel of St. 
Giles’s was built. This was done about the year 1180. 
The portions of the chancel which are of this date are the 
north wall, with its walled-up doorway and its one round- 
headed window, the lower part of the east wall, and so 
much of the south wall, with another round-headed win- 
dow, as now remains. 

The lower portion of the tower is of early English date, 
and was built early in the thirteenth century. Its most 
noticeable features are the corbels on which rests the arch 
opening into the nave. 

In the year 1414, Bishop Langley granted an indul- 
gence of forty days to all persons who should contribute 
towards the repair of this church. At this period the 
upper stages of the tower were built, and the walls of the 
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nave were raised in a way which is very obvious in the 
exising north wall. At the same time the west window, 
of three lights, was inserted in the tower. 

Such is the ancient history of this church. In 1876 it was 
greatly enlarged. A south aisle and an organ chamber 
were added, and for this purpose the south wall of the 
nave, and part of that of the chancel, were taken down. 
The present east window was inserted at the same time. 

Inside the church we shall not find many things to in- 
terest us. At the west end, beneath the tower, is the 
font, a large rude basin, measuring 2ft. Yin. in diameter, 
and lft. 24in. in depth. It is probably contemporary in 


date with the earliest part of the church. On the south © 


side of the chancel, within the communion rails, and lying 
on a barbarous modern sham altar-tomb, is a monumentai 
effigy carved in wood. It is the figure of a man, attired 
in plate armour, his head resting on his helmet, which is 
surmounted by his crest—a cock’s head. His hands are 
joined in the attitude of prayer. From a band which 
passes over his right shoulder his sword is suspended. 
His feet rest on a scroll, in which two skulls are partly 
wrapped, and on which are the words, 


HODIE MICHI 
CRAS TIBI. 


“*To-day is mine, to-morrow thine.” The crest on the 
helmet is that of a family of Heath, of London and Nor- 
folk, one of whom acquired the estates of Kepier Hos- 
pital. There is a shield bearing the arms of the same 
family on one end of the altar-tomb. Jobn Heath, to 
whom I have just alluded, purchased the Kepier estates 
in 1568. He was a friend of the famed Bernard Gilpin, 
with whom he joined in founding the Kepier School at 
Houghton-le-Spring. Heath died in August, 1591, and 
was buried in the chancel of St. Giles’s. The effigy just 
described is without doubt his. 

The church possesses three bells, one of which, inscribed 
in Latin, “The Bell of St. Giles,” is believed to be more 
than 500 years old, whilst the second, which also bears a 
Latin inscription, ** Holy Mary, pray fcr us,” dates pro- 
bably from the time of Henry VIII. The third bell is 
dated 1640, and is inscribed in Latin, *‘Glory to God 
alone.” J. R. Boyne, F.S.A. 








Garly Wars of Northunbria. 





X. 





PUTTING DOWN REBELS. 

)HILE in the hey-day of his prosperity, Ed- 
4} mund was stabbed to death in his own hall, 
and a younger brother, Edred, was called 
upon to succeed him. Though puny and 





weak in body, this youth was a prince of unusual vigour, 
and had the benefit of some exceedingly wise advisers. 
Having settled his affairs in Wessex, he made an im- 


posing entry into Northumbria in 946, and there, at a 
place called Taddenscliffe, Wulstan and all the Danish 
chiefs renewed their oaths of fealty. There was plenty of 
feasting and revelry, and every indication that good re- 
lations would continue; but no sooner had the king left 
the district, than arrangements were made for another 
revolt. Eric, the son of Harold Blaatand, King of Den- 
mark, was invited to co-operate, and as he brought with 
him a number of savage sea kings and their men, the 
fighting speedily commenced. The Saxon governors 
having been expelled, Eric seized their possessions, and 
was in 948 made ruler of the recovered land. Provoked 
by this rebellion, Edred again led his army to the North, 
and began a system of indiscriminate spoliation and plun- 
der. York was captured; the town and monastery of 
Ripon were burnt to the ground ; and horrible scenes of 
devastation were witnessed in many other places, 
Wherever met with, the Danish forces were overthrown ; 
and, as if dissatisfied with these successes, many non- 
combatants were very cruelly used. When satiated with 
blood, and in possession of heaps of plunder, Edred re- 
placed his governors, and then began his march to the 
South. But the Northumbrians were constantly hover- 
ing round his flank and rear, and ever on the look-out for 
a suitable chance to strike. They got their opportunity 
in the vicinity of Castleford. Noticing an unusually 
wide space between the leading column and the rear- 
guard, they succeeded, by a daring movement, in sur- 
rounding the latter body, and in cutting nearly every 
man to pieces. Enraged at this disaster, the king called 
a halt, and, after threatening terrible reprisals, re- 
commenced his course of destruction. This was too much 
for the Northumbrians. They seemed to realise that they 
were now face to face with an utterly relentless foe, and 
that a crushing disaster was about to overtake them. To 
avert the calamity, Maccus, a Norwegian chief, and Osuli 
of Bambrough, headed a conspiracy against the newly” 
elected Eric. Accompanied by several Northern nobles 
they chased him to Steinmore, and there, forgetful of 
their promised support, put him to death in 949. A son 
and brother of the unhappy prince fell with him, and 
an end was thus put to the whole batch of pretenders. 
POWER OF DUNSTAN. 

Though Edred was now in undisputed possession of the 
throne, the North continued in a state of great unrest, 
and one chief after another gave trouble. As a final 
effort at tranquillity, the matter was left in the strong 
hand of a priest—Dunstan of Glastonbury—and he did 
more, perhaps, to give stability to the kingdom than any 
other person. Suspecting that Wulstan, the Northern 
archbishop, was the chief incentive in the different 
risings, he had him cast into prison at Jedburgh; and 
this step he followed by sending many of the Northum- 
brian leaders in bondage to the South. Humbled, and 
apparently crushed, the unhappy Danes were condemned 
to pay heavy pecuniary fines; Northumbria itself was 
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annexed to the Wessex crown; the royal title was 
abolished; and the administration of its affairs put into 
the hands of an earl appointed by the king. Osulf, one 
of the murderers of Eric, was the first person to exercise 
this new power, and he continued at his post with varying 
success till after the death of Edred in 955. 

EFFORTS TO BREAK UP THE NORTHERN POWER. 

But though its dignity was thus lowered, Northumbria 
—for a time at least—continued to exert a powerful 
influence in the affairs of the nation. As Edred left no 
children, the two sons of his brother and predecessor 
found strong factions to advocate their respective claims. 
Edwy, a boy of 15, was chosen by the West Saxons; 
while Edgar, who was a couple of years younger, was 
allowed to rule as a vassal king over the extensive terri- 
tory of Mercia. If the elder prince had swayed his sceptre 
wisely, this arrangement might not have been disturbed. 
Edwy, however, was hot and impulsive. An unfortunate 
quarrel with Dunstan led to the flight of that wily priest, 
and furnished Odo with a pretext for again inciting the 
Northumbrians to rebel. Without a thought as to the 
consequences, the intrepid Danes proclaimed Edgar as 
their chief, made him master of nearly: all the lands 
north of the Thames, and, three years afterwards, in 958, 
helped to establish his authority over the whole realm. 
Dunstan was at once recalled by the king, and one of his 
first acts, after his elvation to the headship of the Church, 
was to devise a scheme for still further weakening the 
Northumbrian power. Having split the district into 
three sections, he made Kenneth, King of the Scots, 
absolute ruler of all the lands beyond the Tweed; and 
also confirmed the rights of that monarch over the old 
British settlements in Cumbria. The territory between 
the Tees and Tweed, which then became Worthumberland, 
was retained by Osulf; while the ancient Kingdom of 
Deira, allotted to Earl Oslac, became the modern York- 
shire. The effect of this dismemberment was very marked. 
It wholly changed the character of the Scots. They 
swarmed into the lowlands like men determined to make 
the most of their opportunity, and were soon in possession 
of Edinburgh as their seat of government. With a 
powerful race holding the Cheviots against them, and 
with earls favourable to the Saxon king, it is not 
surprising that the Danes should have settled down so 
qnietly. There was no attempt to interfere with their 
independence in purely local affairs ; but they were given 
to understand that a quick retaliation might be expected 
from both their northern and southern boundaries if they 
did not live in harmony with their fellows. 

THE BENEFITS OF UNION. 

It was thus, by the strong hand of a priest, that the 
benefits of union were first made intelligible to this war- 
like people, and that the blessings of peace were secured 
for the terribly stricken land. The supremacy of the 
West Saxons was at length fairly established, and there 
was an obedience rendered to Edgar such as no sovereign 


of Britain had ever received before. His ships, ‘“‘number- 
ing from 4,000 to 5,000,” were so constantly cruising round 
the coast that the sea kings were at last beaten on their 
own element, and forced to seek plunder elsewhere. It is 
needless to dilate upon the pomp of this reign, or to de- 








scribe the magnificent scenes that were witnessed during 
its twenty years of tranquillity. It will be sufficient to 
say that the divided Northumbria shared in the general 
prosperity ; and that, as the old chroniclers put it, “The 
earth seemed to be more fertile, and the sun to shine 
brighter under Edgar, than in the reign of any other 
king.” 
A DANISH REVIVAL 

Our task might fairly end here, as from this time the 
kingdom of Northumbria ceased. It may be well, how- 
ever, to refer briefly to the part played by the district 
during the next century. There is absolutely no local re- 
cord connected with the brief reign of Edward the Mar 
tyr—975 to 979—and not for a few years after the acces- 
sion of Ethelred the Unready. But by 982 the Vikings 
were again on the war path. Under Sweyne, an exiled 
son of the King of Denmark, they invaded Mercia, cap- 
tured Chester, overpowered London, and ravaged the 
whole of the intermediate territory. The country smoked 
with fires kindled by the pirate hordes. Time after time 
were they bought off with gold, but this only acted as an 
incentive for their return. In 993—having formed an 
alliance with Olave, King of Norway—they landed on the 
Northumbrian coast, stormed the castle at Bamborough, 
and were instantly joined by three chiefs of Danish origin 
who had been appointed to guard the shore. Imitating 
the example of their leaders, the people joined Sweyne’s 
forces in a body, and accompanied him on an expedition 
which did “unspeakable harm” to che midland and 
southern portions of the country. Almost the whole of 
these vast areas were laid waste by 998, and both famine 
and sickness were added to the horrors that prevailed. 
The invaders had again to be bought off, and the drain 
thus entailed on his impoverished exchequer nearly drove 
Ethelred frantic. 


THE SAXON RETALIATION. 

In was while goaded to desperation by a sense of his 
wrongs, that the feeble king conceived his brutal scheme 
for a cold-blooded massacre of the Danes. Aided bya 
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chosen band of accomplices, he quietly matured his plans, 
and then struck a blow which caused the utmost amaze- 
ment and horror in all parts of the land. It was not 
before the 13th November, 1002, that the butchery couid 
safely begin; but the order had no sooner passed the 
royal lips than it was carried out with the utmost 
ferocity. There was no pity. The good fell with the 
bad; the innocent child with the hardened ruffian ; 
the peaceable neighbour of years with the swaggering 
invader of yesterday. Neither age not sex could turn 
aside the assassin’s sword. Blood ran like water in 
thousands of hamlets, and atrocities of the most fiendish 
description were witnessed in the more populous towns. 
But the bloody outbreak was as foolish as it was cruel, 
and failed utterly to accomplish the end desired. Though 
the Danes of the South were practically exterminated, 
their brethren of the North had escaped unharmed, 
and they lost no time in reporting the dreadful occur- 
rence to their allies in the Baltic. Sweyne’s anger at 
the news is said to have been terrible, and he forthwith 
commenced preparations for a war of revenge. His ships 
were magnifient specimens of their class, and his men all 
young, brave, and hardy. They reached the South Coast 
in 1003, carried flame and desolation wherever they went, 
and did not cease their victorious progress till the very 
poverty of the land compelled their departure. 
THURKILL’S TREACHERY. 

Amid the horrors resulting from the Danish massacres, 
it may readily be supposed that the condition of England 
was wretched in the extreme. Treason was rampant 
everywhere. It pervaded all classes—churls and jarls 
alike—and was quite as conspicuous amongst the Saxons 
as the Danes. Elfric of Mercia gave trouble enough in 
this way ; but Edric Steorn— a man of low birth, and as 
clever as he was unscrupulous—seemed to possess a genius 
for intrigue which speedily brought fresh disasters upon 
the already stricken land. His influence at Court became 
so great, indeed, that he married Ethelred’s daughter, and 
drove from the Royal presence many men who were 
striving zealously for the national weal. He thus ousted 
Wolnuth—the father of the famous Godwins—and then, 
after treacherously selling information to the still trouble- 
some Danes, he openly joined the invaders with 10,000 
men. This took place during Thurkill’s formidable 
descent on our coast in 1009, and was followed by con- 
sequences of the most serious kind. When augmented by 
Edric’s contingent, and supported by old levies of dis- 
contented Northumbrians, Sweyne’s great captain was 
practically irresistible. His march from the Lincolnshire 
sea-board was the forerunner of a brilliant succession of 
triumphs. So many towns were taken, and so much pro- 
perty destroyed, that the spirit of the Anglo-Saxons was 
completely broken, and they were again compelled to 
secure a cessation of hostilities by means of enormous 
money bribes. This time, however, there was an im- 
portant change in the articles of agreement. Instead of 


being asked to leave the country, as on former occasions, 
the Danes were now engaged as its defenders, and pledged 
to maintain its integrity against all the enemies of the 
English king. 

SWEYNE’S NEW INVASION. 

It has been thought that Thurkill’s compact was in- 
tended to be deceptive, and really meant to bring about 
more certainly the downfall of Etheired. Additional 
weight is given to this suggestion from the fact that Edric 
—who hated the Saxon ruler—was a warm supporter of 
the bargain. But whatever the motive, the act was re- 
garded by Sweyne—who was now King of Denmark—as 
eminently dangerous to his own influence. He was 
exceeding wroth at the apparent treachery of his vassal, 
and lost no time in avenging it. Gathering together a 
mighty fleet, he took the water in the spring of 1013, 
and was soon forging his way up the Humber. ‘The 
vessels,” we are told, 
“were adorned with 
bright and fantastic 
imagery, and glittered 
with gold and silver. 
Lions, dolphins, eagles, 
and dragons rose above 
the prows, and the sea 
foamed beneath the 
oars of the ships which 
—vieing with the gay 
and splendid barks of 
eastern seas— seemed 








rather prepared for 
festal triumph than for 
battle. But this bar- 


baric pomp—like the 
trappings of a war- 
horse — excited the 
pride and energy of 
the rude warriors who 
manned the vessels, 
and, by displaying the 
wealth and power of 
their leader, added to the panic of his enemies.” 
After rowing as near to the city of York as the 
depth of water would permit, Sweyne made a dash 
for the Northern capital, and was speedily in pos- 
session. Earl Uchtred and his garrison offered no re- 
sistance. They seemed, indeed, to hail the advent of the 
invaders with pleasure, and speedily ranged themselves 
under the banners of the advancing host. After this ex- 
ample, the whole of the Danelagh rose in support of 
Sweyne; and, therefore, leaving his fleet under the com- 
mand of his son, Canute, the intrepid leader turned his 
face southward with confidence and hope. 
THE DANES AT LAST PRE-EMINENT. 

It soon became apparent that this was not a mere 

plundering expedition, but an invasion for the purpose of 
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conquest. As the men marched through the well-wooded 
valleys of Mid-England, they exultingly stuck their lances 
into the soil, or threw them into the brawling streams, 
as a token of entire dominion over the country. The 
course of the advancing columns could have been easily 
tracked by deplorable evidences of fire and sword, and 
many broad acres of smiling land were rendered waste 
and desolate. The western strongholds having capitulated 
without a struggle, Ethelred seems to have realised the 
hopelessness of his position, and to have fled from his 
kingdom in dismay. Then the gates of London were 
opened to the invader also, and the whole country was at 
the mercy of the conquering Dane. After many attempts, 
the sea kings had secured absolute pre-eminence in the 
long-coveted isle, and Northumbria, with its strong ad- 
mixture of Norsemen, had helped most materially to 
bring about this result. 
THREE YEARS OF ANARCHY. 

On the death of Sweyne, which occurred only six weeks 
after his grand triumph, there was a renewed struggle for 
the throne. Ethelred was brought from his hiding place 
by the Saxon nobles, and Canute was put forward by the 
leaders of the North. This led to more fighting; and, 
what with betrayal, bribery, murder, and losses in battle, 
the scenes of bloodshed were again almost continuous. 
There was no cessation of strife during the few remaining 
years of Ethelred’s inglorious reign, and all the efforts of 
his valiant son, Edmund Ironsides, were equally power- 
less to stop it. Chiefs were ruthlessly slaughtered in 
banqueting halls, armies were sold wholesale, and great 
earls were engaged in predatory expeditions against their 
neighbours. The Northumbrians offended Canute by a 
destructive incursion into Mercia, and—at the instigation 
of the still plotting Edric—their famous leader, Uchtred, 
was brutally put to death, The dead hero was succeeded 
by Eric—a Norwegian brother-in-law of the Danish King 
—and this noted warrior rendered valuable aid in the 
many campaigns that preceded the great peace with the 
Saxons. Wiu1amM LonestaFr. 





Though the small vessel figured on p. 451 is 
known as “* Harold’s ship,” there is no reason 
to doubt that it was constructed after the 
model prevalent in Edgar’s day. Alfred was 
the first king to impart anything like sym- 
metry of outline to his sea-going craft, and, 
except in matters of ornamentation, there was 
little change until after the Conquest. The 
sketch is known as a restoration from the 
Bayeux tapestry —the wonderful scroil of 
needlework in which the wife of William the 
Conqueror depicted the scenes and incidents 
that culminated on the field of Hastings. It is 
an unquestionably genuine representation of 
the English fleet of this early period, and was 
not unlike the ships in which the followers 
of Duke William crossed the Channel. Com- 
pared with an illustrated manuscript of the 
time of Canute—a copy of which is preserved 
in the British Museum—it would appear that 
while the English and Norman ships were 
lighter than those of the Danes, the arms and 
accoutrements of the three peoples possessed 
amny striking points of similarity. 


The vessels from the Baltic coast, as shown in our second 
sketch (p. 452), were heavier in build than those of either 
Norman or Saxon, and were supplemented with a variety 
of very terrible accessories. i prongs of iron were 
not unfrequently attached to the prows, and used very 
effectively for the purpose of running down an enemy. 
But though the Norsemen thus anticipated the leviathan 
rams of the present day, they were themselves only 
adapters of a much older idea. The driving of beaked 
vessels against each other was a popular method of naval 
warfare in the Mediterranean, at least twelve or fifteen 
centuries before the Vikings commenced their depreda- 
tions in England. It is interesting to note that the great 
battle of Salamis—nearly 500 years before Christ—is said 
to have been won by the judicious handling of similarly 
equipped craft. 








The Streets of Newcastle. 


The Quayside. 





oe A ANY centuries back, the Quayside was a for- 
tified place. Before the town walls were 
built, there can be no doubt that the Danes 

Ss! often enough paid their undesirable visits to 
the banks of the Tyne. Indeed, tradition hath it that 
they were accustomed to lie, at such time, at the part of 
the river known long after their day as Dent’s Hole; that 
is, the Danes’ Hole; though we now know that Dent’s 
Hole was named after the local family of Dent, who 
owned the adjoining manor. Then, later on, we had our 
good friends the Scots paying us attentions that were 
sometimes found to be more free than welcome. It was, 
therefore, only prudent that, when our forefathers were 
about it, they should defend their town from hostile at- 
tacks, even on the water side. But when “old times 
were changed, old manners gone,” the Quayside section 
of the town wall was discovered to be an obstacle to the 
development of trade; and so it came to pass that, in 
1763, workmen began to raze it to the ground. After 
they had knocked down the old wall, they proceeded to 
divide the east end of the Quay, from Spicer Lane to 
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Sandgate, by iron rails, and to construct a descent to the 
portion adjoining the river by several steps. This arrange- 
ment answered for a while; but, some years after, the 
roadway was raised and levelled, and so transformed 
into a fine broad wharf. Since then our Quay has been 
continuously and watchfully strengthened and improved 
whenever the occasion seemed to arise for any such 
treatment. 

The time was coming when this local Rialto was to 
receive its baptism of fre. Men of middle age remember 
that season of trouble and anxiety right well. Those of 
them at all interested in the Quay in the year 1854 will 
recollect the quaint, old-fashioned appearance which its 
buildings then presented. Queerest of them all, perhaps, 
was the Grey Horse public-house, with its bold projec- 
tion seeking, and not in vain, to usurp part of the foot- 
path. On the night of the 5th of October in that year, 
that great fire occurred which has already been described 
in the Monthly Chronicle. (See vol. ii., p. 549) Asin so 
many matters more, out of this immediate evil came 
future good. In place of the old chares and time-worn 
houses and shops thus so decisively destroyed, there arose 
those handsome stone-fronted buildings which have so 
often attracted the attention of passing travellers along 
the High Level Bridge. 

If some chares were swept away by the calamity, it 
must be admitted that there are still plenty left. In 
former days there were no less than twenty of these 
narrow lanes leading from the Quayside to the streets on 
its northern boundary. It was difficult, long before this 
great fire, to identify the situation of some of these by 
their names as given in old documents ; and of course the 
task is by no means easier now. But some of them, 
at any rate, we may recall to mind. Starting, then, 
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from the west, we note the first of the number—the 
Dark Chare. 1t was so close that the houses in it nearly 
touched one another at the top. Then there was Grindon, 
Granden, or Grinding Chare. In this chare stood the re- 


GRINDING CHARE, QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE. 


mains of a remarkable house, traditionally called St. 
John’s Chapel. It had suffered from the ravages of 
change prior to the explosion, which only completed what 
had thus been already begun. Then there were the Blue 
Anchor, Peppercorn, Pallister’s, Colvin’s, and Hornsby’s 
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Chares—all forgotten now. Plummer, or Plumber, 


Chare is still in existence, and is supposed to have been 
named after a Robert Plumber who in 1378 was one of the 
bailiffs of the town. 


WU 


HORNSBY’S CHARE, QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE. 


Fenwick’s Chare, next in order, was so named after its 
owner, Alderman Cuthbert Fenwick, who had his resi- 
dence in it ; for it must be remembered that these chares 
had some of the best houses of Newcastle at one time, 
though warehouses of various kinds now are formed in 
their place. The Park, or Back Lane, occurred next. 
Bourne in his plan of the town calls this the true 





Dark Chare, and so illustrates the difficulty that the in- 
quirer has at getting to the exact truth in regard to these 
obscure places. Broad Garth, which came next, is not to 
be confounded with the much better known Broad Chare, 
still to come to, And then there came Peacock’s Chare, 
or Entry, where that remarkable man, Thomas Spence, 
kept his school. 

And now we have reached the Custom House, built in 
1765, passing which we come to Trinity Chare, so-called 
because it is the back entrance to the Trinity House, 
which also has already been described. (See vol. iii., p. 
176.) The window of the dining-room of the Three Indian 
Kings (a well-known Quayside hostelry) looks into Trinity 
Chare. The three kings are usually understood to be the 
three wise men from the East who brought gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, in tribute to the infant Christ and his 
virgin mother. The sign is not an uncommon one with 
ancient inns. 

Next to Trinity Chare is the Broad Chare. Though 
narrow enough to our modern notions, it is certainly the 
broadest chare in this locality, and almost the only one 
that will admit acart. It was the common thoroughfare 
of the town in the olden days ; now it is given up to huge 
warehouses and to establishments devoted to the refresh- 
ment of the inner man. Two houses figured in our illus- 
trations on pages 456, 457, were interesting specimens of 
the old architecture of the locality. Both pictures are 
copied from sketches in the late Mr. John Waller’s copy 
of Mackenzie’s ‘‘ History of Newcastle,” now the pro- 
perty of Mr. J. W. Pease. The High Dykes Tavern is 
supposed to have somehow got its name from the fosse or 
ditch which surrounded the town walls, and which was 
called the King’s Dykes. The house shown in our other 
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picture is alleged to have been the mansion of the Lid- 
dells of Ravensworth. 

Beyond Spicer Lane, the next opening from the Quay- 
side is the Burn Bank, where Pandon Burn used to run 
down into the Tyne. It was a dangerous place enough at 
one time. ‘‘It lies,” wrote Bourne in his day, ‘very 
low, and before the heightening of the ground with bal- 
last, and the building of the wall and key, was often of 
great hazard to the inhabitants. Once, in particular, « 
most melancholy accident occurred in this place. In the 
year 1320, the 13th of King Edward III., the river Tyne 
overflowed so much that one hundred and twenty laymen 
and several priests, besides women, were drowned, and, 
as Gray says, one hundred and forty houses were de- 
stroyed.” 

Byker Chare, which comes next, is by Brand styled 
Baker Chare. The name is accounted for easily enough 
on the theory that it was obtained from Robert de Byker 
and Laderine his wife, who had lands in Pandon. On 
the Quay here is the chemist’s shop long associated with 
the name of Anthony Nichol, alderman and mayor of 
the town in his day, and known on the turf as the owner 
of the celebrated race-horse, The Wizard. Cock’s 





HOUSE WHERE LORD ELDON WAS BORN. 


Chare comes next: so named from Alderman 
Cock, who lived in it. Then comes Love Lane. 
In the seventeenth century it was Gowerley’s 
Rawe. Here was born John Scott, afterwards 
Earl of Eldon. But it is a mistake to say, even 
with Mackenzie, that his brother William, after- 
wards Lord Stowell, and one of our foremost 
authorities in maritime law, was born here also. 
That is not so. He was born at Heworth, 
whither his mother had been wisely removed 
for greater safety, as all Newcastle at the time 
was in a state of alarm at the rising of the 
young Pretender. It is also a common mistake 
to suppose that the large old-fashioned house on 
the west side of the lane was John Scott’s birth- 


place. It was on the east side (faithfully depicted 
in our illustration), and was long ago converted into a 
granary. 

Before we leave this part of the Quay, we ought to 
make mention of that remarkable candle which illumi- 
nated it in the year of grace 1770, by way of celebrating 
the release of John Wilkes from the prison to which he 
had been sent for the publication of the famous “‘ No. 45” 
of his North Briton. One Mr. Kelly manufactured a 
candle, which consisted of forty-five branches, cast forty- 
five lights, and weighed just forty-five half pounds. 
“The magistrates,” we are told, ‘‘ adopted cautions for 
the preservation of the peace; but the entertainments 
were conducted with the greatest order and decorum.” 

We proceed along the riverside on our way eastward, 
leaving behind us the old historic Quay of centuries to 
note the peculiarities of the new. Ancient buildings we 
find here and there also in this comparatively modern 
neighbourhood ; but, speaking generally, we cannot fail 
to remark that we are now in a neighbourhood sacred to 
the trade of the Tyne. 

The stores and workshops of the Tyne Steam Shipping 
Company now claim our attention on our left hand ; and, 
a little further, beyond the ancient ‘‘Swirle,” we find 
the huge pile of brick buildings known as the Grain 
Warehouses, with their iron doors, their ponderous lifts, 
and their many storeys. Near these warehouses is the 
eighty-ton crane—anotker striking example of Tyneside 
energy; and beside and beyond it are wharves from 
which steamers run to London, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Copenhagan, Malmo, and other ports. And sv we come 
to the end of the Quay proper, for the next building to 
be observed is the Sailors’ Bethel, a neat and commodious 
chapel which stands in a continuation of the Quay called 
Horatio Street, and forms a lasting monument of the 
energy and public spirit of Mr. W. D. Stephens, J.P. 

Sooth to say, this part of the town is not over inviting, 
though the signs of business enterprise and also of rigid 
economy of space are both evident enough. We continue 
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on until we come to the little bridge across the streamlet 
called the Ouseburn, which gives its name to the district. 
The road by the river, from the end of Sandgate to this 
bridge, is called the North Shore, and is devoted to busi- 
ness purposes strictly, The roadway over the stream is 
usually known as the Glasshouse Bridge, and consists of 
one arch of stone. We gather from Bourne that it was 
originally a wooden structure. ‘“ But,” says he, ‘in the 
year 1669, when Ralph Jennison, Esq., was mayor, it was 
made of stone by Thomas Wrangham, shipwright, on 
account of lands which the town let him. The passage, 
however, over it was very difficult and uneven until the 
year 1729, when Stephen Coulson, Esq., was mayor, [and] 
it was made commodious and level both for horse and 
foot.” The little bridge was so named from the circum- 
stance that the glass trade had long been carried on in its 
vicinity. 

We continue onwards, and find ourselves next at the 
River Police Station. Then we turn away at right angles 
to the Mushroom, and, proceeding northwards, speedily 
find ourselves in St. Lawrence Street, the end of our 
journey, where there is nothing to detain us. For only a 
very small portion of the ancient ‘“‘ fre chappell of Saynt 
Laurence in the Lordshippe of Byker” remains to give 
us pause. This chapel was founded, according to a docu- 
ment issued when the monasteries were suppressed, ‘‘ by 
the auncesters of the late erle of Northumberland toward 
the fyndinge of a prieste to pray for their sowles and all 
christen sowls and also to herbour such (sick) persons 
and wayfaring men in time of nede.” Edward VI. 
granted this chapel to the Corporation in 1549; in 1782 
Brand found its remains converted into a lumber-room 
for an adjoining glasshouse. 

Our engravings of the High Crane, Grinding Chare, 
Hornsby’s Chare, and the Glasshouse Bridge are repro- 
duced from Richardson’s ‘*Table Book.” The High 
Crane was situated near the Guildhall at the west end 
of the Quay. 


Rob Rap in Northumberland, 





a|E scarcely need remind our readers how, as 

Mm) may be read in Sir Walter Scott’s famous 

story, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, when newly 

=— returned from Bordeaux, whither his father 
had sent him to learn the mysteries of trade, completely 
lost the good opinion of the old man—a shrewd matter-of- 
fact London merchant—through expressing his strong 
dislike to the formal drudgery of a counting house, and 
his preference for a literary career; how he was sent 
down into Northumberland to rusticate at the house of 
an uncle, Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, of Osbaldistone 
Hall; how he arrived on his journey north at the town 
of Darlington, in company with a very timid fellow- 
traveller named Morris; and how he met with the 


renowned Rob Roy there, under the designation of 
Robert Campbell, a cattle-dealer from the Highlands of 
Scotland. In those days when journeys were chiefly 
performed upon horseback, it was the custom for the 
landlords of inns to entertain with a dinner such persons 
as halted over the Sunday at their hostelries. Licensed 
Victuallers on the Great North Road were then truer to 
their name than now, when the ‘‘ Flying Scotchman ” 
carries its burden of passengers right through from 
London to Edinburgh at whirlwind speed in the course 
of fewer hours than the journey once took days. On 
such an occasion, when Mr. Francis Osbaldistone and his 
companion were about to sit down to partake of their 
host’s beef and pudding, Boniface informed them, with a 
sort of apologetic tone, that a Scotch gentleman was to 
dine with them. 


“A gentleman ?—what sort of a gentleman?” said 
Morris, somewhat hastily, his mind probably running 
upon gentlemen of the pad, as they were then termed. 

‘* Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as | said before,” 
return mine host: ‘‘they are all gentle, ye mun know, 
though they ha’ narra shirt to back; but this is a 
decentish hallion—a canny North Briton as e’er crossed 
Berwick Bridge—I trow he’s a dealer in cattle.” 

**Let us have his mee, by all means,” answered 
Morris ; and then turning to Frank Osbaldistone, he gave 
vent to the tenor of his own reflections. ‘‘I respect the 
Scotch, sir; I love and honour the nation for their sense 
of morality. Men talk of their filth and their poverty, 
but commend me to sterlirg —_— though clad in rags, 
as the poet saith. I have been credibly informed, sir, by 
men on whom I can depend, that there was never known 
such a thing in Scotland as a highway robLery. 

**That’s because they have nothing to lose,” said mine 
host, with the chuckle of a self-applauding wit. 

**No, no, landlord, ” answered a strong deep voice 
behind him, ‘it’s e’en because your English gaugers 
and supervisors, that you have sent down benorth the 
Tweed, have ta’en up the trade of thieving over the 
heads of the native professors.” 

** Well said, Mr. Campbell,” answered the landlord ; 
**T did not think thoud’st been sae near us, mon. But 
thou knows I’m an outspoken Yorkshire tyke. And 
how go markets in the South?” 

‘**Even in the ordinar,” replied Mr. Campbell ; “* wise 
folks buy and sell, but fools are bought and sold.” 

**But wise folks and fools both eat their dinner,” 
answered their jolly entertainer ; *‘and here a comes—as 
foine a buttock of beef as e’er hungry man stuck fork in.” 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife, assumed his 
seat of empire at the head of the buard, and loaded the 
plates of his Sunday guests with his good cheer. 


‘“*Tt was then,” says Frank Osbaldistone, telling 
his own tale through the agency of the Author of 
‘“Waverley,” his amanuensis, ‘that I contemplated, 
with an impression of dislike, the first Scotchman I 
chenced to meet in society. There was much in him 
that coincided with my previous conceptions. He had 
the hard features and athletic form said to be peculiar to 
his country, together with the national intonation and 
slow pedantic mode of expression, arising from a desire to 
avoid peculiarities of idiom or dialect. I could also 
observe the caution and shrewdness of his country in 
many of the observations which he made, and the 
answers which he returned. But I was not prepared 
for an air of easy self-possession and superiority with 
which he seemed to predominate over the company into 
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which he was thrown, as it were, by accident. His dress 
was as coarse as it could be, being still decent. His 
conversation intimated that he was engaged in the cattle 
trade, no very dignified professional pursuit. And yet, 
under these disadvantages, he seemed, as a matter of 
course, to treat the rest of the company with the cool 
and condescending politeness which implies a real or 
imaginary superiority over those towards whom it is 
used. When he gave his opinions upon any point, it 
was with that easy tone of confidence used by those 
superior to their socicty in rank or information, as if what 
he said could not be doubted, and was not to be ques- 
tioned. Mine host and his Sunday guests, after an effort 
to support their consequence by noise and bold averment, 
sunk gradually under the authority of Mr. Campbell, 
who thus fairly possessed himself of the lead in the 
conversation. I was tempted, from curiosity, to dispute 
the ground with him myself, confiding in my knowledge 
of the world, extended, as it was, by my residence abroad, 
and in the stores with which a tolerable education pos- 
sessed my mind. In the latter respect, he offered no 
competition, and it was easy to see that his natural 
powers had never been cultivated by education. But I 
found him much better acquainted than I was myself 
with the present state of France, the character. of the 
Duke of Orleans, who had just succeeded to the regency 
of that kingdom, and that of the statesmen by whom he 
was surrounded ; and his shrewd, caustic, and somewhat 
cynical remarks were those of a man who had been a close 
observer of the affairs of that country.” 

According to the best authorities, this is a life-like 
sketch, so far as it goes, of the manners and address of 
the Scottish Robin Hood. We may supplement it 
with the following passage, from the Introduction to 
**Rob Roy,” written in 1829 :— 

His stature was not of the tallest, but his person was 
uncommonly strong and compact. The greatest peculi- 
arities of his frame were the breadth of his shoulders, and 
the great and almost cE length of his arms ; 
so remarkable, indeed, that it was said he could, without 
stooping, tie the garters of his Highland hose, which are 
placed two inches below the knee. His countenance was 
open, manly, stern at periods of danger, but frank and 
cheerful in his hours of festivity. His hair was dark red, 
thick, and frizzled, and curled short around the face. His 
fashion of dress showed, of course, the knees and upper 
part of the leg, which was described to me as resembling 
that of a Highland bull, hirsute with red hair, and 
evincing muscular strength similar to that animal. To 
these personal a must be added a masterly 
use of the Highland sword, in which his length of arm 
gave him great advantage—and a perfect and intimate 
knowledge of all the recesses of the wild country in which 
he harboured, and the character of the various individuals, 
whether friendly or hostile, with whom he might come in 
contact. His mental qualities seemed to have been no 
less adapted to the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Though the descendant of the bloodthirsty Ciar Mhor, he 
inherited none of his ancestor’s ferocity. On the contrary, 
Rob Koy avoided every appearance of cruelty, and it is 
not averred that*he was ever the means of unnecessary 
bloodshed, or the actor in any deed which could lead the 
way to it. His schemes of plunder were contrived and 


executed with equal boldness and sagacity, and were 
almost universally successful, from the skill with which 





they were laid, and the secrecy and rapidity with which 


* they were executed. Like Robin Hood of England, he 


was a kind and gentle robber, and, while he took from 
the rich, was liberal in relieving the poor. This might in 
part be policy, but the universal tradition of the country 
speaks it to have arisen from a better motive. All whom 
I have conversed with, and I have in my youth seen some 
who knew Rob Roy personally, gave him the character of 
a benevolent and humane man “in his way.” 

Every one who has turned over the pages of the 
splendid Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels, 
enriched with illustrations embodying the forms of the 
men, scenes, and things that the great Wizard of the 
North worked up into such a wonderful web of narrative 
and description, must have formed his own notion of the 
face of the famous Highland cateran, there engraved from 
an original picture in the possession of Mr. Buchanan, of 
Arden. It fully bears out all that Sir Walter Scott says 
of him in the above extract. Nobody would have taken 
Rob Roy fora thief, even a gentle one, and such a man 
could have become an outlaw only in a lawless country. 
Under more favourable circumstances he might, judging 
from his looks, have been another Martin Luther. 

Tt was sometime about the year 1714 that Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone and Mr. Robert Macgregor Campbell are 
stated to have ‘*foregathered ” in the inn at Darlington. 
The former is said to have pursued his route northwards 
next morning, towards the old family mansion of his 
Jacobite uncle, Sir Hildebrand, at Osbaldistone Hall, and 
the latter likewise went on his way, following his osten- 
sible business as related in the novel. Osbaldistone Hall 
is identified by some writers with Chillingham Castle, 
famous all the world over for the breed of wild cattle still 
preserved in the large and beautiful park which surrounds 
it. (See Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 272, and vol. ii., p. 
129.) Others, however, contend that Sir Walter had Bid- 
dlestone Hall in his mind. 


Rob was accustomed to visit Stagshawbank once a 
year on the occasion of the great cattle fair held there at 
Whitsuntide. He was well known to most of the English 
dealers and farmers who frequented that great annual 
gathering. The sobriety and caution of his ordinary 
demeanour are said to have been conspicuous, while his 
general intelligence was beyond the common. He used 
also to frequent the chief cattle fairs further south—Dur- 
ham, York, Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicester, and Barnet, 
at which latter place he could sell his droves of kyloes or 
runts to the best advantage, his principal customers 
being well-to-do Essex marsh-land farmers, with better- 
lined purses than the generality of English farmers then 
had. Newcastle and Morpeth were about as familiar to 
him as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Falkirk ; and, although it 
stands not on the face of the record, we may be sure that 
he had occasionally set his huge Nuremburg silver watch 
by St. Nicholas’ church clock, or by that in the tower of 
All Saints’ church, on his way up or down Pilgrim Street 
and the Cowgate to or from the bridge—the line the 
Scotch drovers then took with their “‘camstairy beasts.” 
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It was generally understood that, besides his honest 
trade of cattle dealing, Rob did a good deal of business in 
the way of secret political agency, carrying information 
from the heads of the Jacobite party in Scotland to their 
sympathisers in various parts of England—chiefly Catho- 
lics, and particularly Northumbrians. In this latter 
capacity, he had, of course, relations with the Radcliffes, 
Forsters, Shaftoes, Hodgsons, Sandersons, Swinburnes, 
Charltons, Blacketts, Riddles, and cthers; and his visits 
to Dilston, Beaufront, Bavington, Capheaton, Bywell, 
Benwell, and other places, ostensibly paid by him as a 
drover, had really for their object the conveying of secret 
intelligence necessary for the accomplishment: of the 
plot then in busy preparation, which eventuated in the 
Rebellion of 1715. 

We cannot give the account of Rob Roy’s career in more 
authentic words than those of his kinsman, Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, who thus epitomises it in the novel :— 

** Robin was anes a weel-doing, pains-taking drover as 
ye wad see amang ten thousand. It was a pleasure to see 
him with his belted plaid and brogues, with his target at 
his back, and claymore and dirk at his belt, following a 
hundred Highland stotts, and a dozen o’ the gillies as 
rough and ragged as the beasts they drave. And he was 
baith civil and just in his dealings, and if he thaught his 
chapman had made a hard bargain, he wad gie him a 
luckpenny to the mends. I hae kenn’d him gie back five 
shillings out o’ the pund sterling.” : 

“‘Twenty-four per cent.,” said Owen—‘‘a heavy dis- 
count.” . ; 

‘** He wad gie it though, sir, as I tell ye; mair especially 
if he thought the buyer was a puir man and couldna stan 
by a loss. But the times cam hard, and Rob was venture- 
some. It wasna my faut—it wasna my faut; he canna 
wyte me. I aye told himo’t. And the creditors, mair 
especially some grit neighbours o’ his, grippit to his living 
and land; and they say his wife was turned out o’ the 
house to the hill-side, and sair misguided to the boot. 
Shamefu’! shamefu’! Iam a peacefu’ man and a magis- 
trate, but if ony ane had guided sae muckle as my servant 
queen, Mattie, as it’s like they guided Rob’s wife, I think 
it suld hae set the shabble that my tather the deacon had 
at Bothwell-brigg a-walking again. Weel, Rab came 
hame, and faund desolation, God pity us! where he left 
plenty; he looked east, west, south, and north, and saw 
neither hauld nor hope—neither bield nor shelter—sae he 
e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, belted the broadsword 
to his side, took to the brae-side, and became a broken 
man.” 

Rob’s insolvency was caused by the bad faith of a part- 
ner, who absconded with their joint funds, and the author 
of his outlawry was the Duke of Montrose, against whom 
he ever afterwards carried on a fierce predatory war. 
Like many outlaws before him on the Highland Line, 
which extended in an irregular curve along the Grampian 
range from Cardross in Dumbartonshire to Ballandal- 
loch in Strathspey, he was in the habit of levying black 
mail on his Lowland neighbours, especially those of Len- 
nox and Menteith. Such as paid him the tribute peace- 
ably he undertook to protect, or to make good any loss 
they might sustain through the ravages of other High- 
land caterans ; and such as refused payment were pretty 
sure to be made to rue it, when they rose some fine morn- 
ing to find all their cattle swept off to the hills, and per- 
haps their barns and stackyards burned. Rob lived this 


sort of life for the best part of twenty years, defying the 
civil and military authorities, being enabled to do so by 
the disturbed political condition of the times, and by the 
bitter enmity which existed between the rival houses of 
Argyle and Montrose, on the borders of whose territories 
the old allodial lands of the Clan Gregor lay, in Glengyle 
and Glenfallach, and on the Braes of Balquidder, at the 
head of Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, and thereabouts. 

Seventy or eighty years before Rob’s day, the Clan 
Gregor had been put under the ban of the law, and the 
name itself forbidden, by the Government of James VI., 
which thought to pacify these wild districts by playing 
off one turbulent clan against another, and so weakening, 
if not exterminating, them all. The proscribed Macgre- 
gors were hunted through the country like wolves or 
foxes by the Campbells, Camerons, Macnabs, Macdonalds, 
and other hostile clans; and though they made a brave 
resistance, and killed many of their pursuers, they were 
at last overcome. Commissions were thereafter sent 
through the kingdom for fining those who had harboured 
any of the clan, and for punishing all persons who had 
kept up any communication with them; and the fines 
so levied were given by the king to the Earl of Argyle, 
Alexander Macgregor, the chief of the clan, after suffering 
many vicissitudes of fortune and many privations, at last 
surrendered himself to Argyle, on condition that he 
should grant him a safe conduct into England to King 
James, that he might lay before his Majesty a true state 
of the whole affair since the commencement, and crave 
the royal mercy ; and as a security for his return to Scot- 
land he delivered up to Argyle thirty of his choicest men, 
and of the best reputation among the clan, as hostages 
to remain in Argyle in custody till he should come back 
from London. But no sooner had Macgregor arrived in 
Berwick on his way to the English capital than he was 
basely arrested and brought back by the earl to Edin- 
burgh, and, by his influence, executed along with the 
thirty hostages. Argyle hoped, by this means, ultimately 
to annihilate the whole clan ; but the Macgregors, though 
deprived of house and hold, name and fame, increased in 
numbers, and the race soon became more illustrious than 
ever, under various surnames, particularly under that of 
Gregory. Argyle, who acted in this treacherous manner, 
was the celebrated Archibald the Grim, the leader of the 
Scotch covenanting party during the great civil war. 

It was the grandson of this great earl—John, Duke of 
Argyle, the equivocal hero of Sheriffmuir—that Rob Roy 
Macgregor took as his chief and patron, and whose sur- 
name of Campbell he thought proper to assume, his own 
clan-name being stil] tabooed. But he was Macgregor for 
ever when on his own native heath, and he was too sensible 
of the wrongs his people and himself had suffered from 
both the great rival parties in the State to care very much, 
in his heart of hearts, which of them got the upper hand. 
His making himself busy in the Jacobite interest previous 
to the insurrection of 1715, was probably prompted by 
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no real sympathy with or love for the Pretender or his 
cause. He perhaps rather prosecuted these intrigues 
with a view to his own private purposes of revenge and 
restitution than from any deep feeling of genuine loyalty 
or principle of legitimate kingly right. If he had any wish 
that the king over the water might enjoy his own again, 
it could not be because the Stuarts had been old friends 
of the Macgregors, for they had ever been among their 
worst enemies. And so, when the fortune of war wavered 
in the balance at Sheriffmuir, and a hundred good broad- 
swords thrown on the side of the Chevalier de St, George 
(proclaimed, a short time before, James VIII., by the 
grace of God, &c.) might have turned the scale in favour 
of the Jacobites, neither Macgregor nor his men joined in 
the contest at all. Owing to their remaining thus neu- 
tral, the battle of Sheriffmuir, where both sides claimed 
the victory, was tantamout to a total defeat of the Earl 
of Mar. 

But the Whig Ministers of King George showed small 
gratitude to the Macgregors for their timely abstention at 
so critical a juncture from active hostility to the Han- 
overian cause, for when an Act of Grace was passed in 
1717 by the King and both Houses of Parliament, grant- 
ing a free and general pardon to all persons who had 
committed any treasonable offences before the 6th day of 
May of that year, among the special exceptions were ‘‘all 
persons of the name and clan of Macgregor, mentioned in 
the Act of the first Parliament of Charles I., intituled 
Anent the Clan Gregor.’” A previous Act had rendered 
it unlawful for any person in that part of Scotland north 
of the water of Leven or the river Forth ‘‘to have in 
custody, or to use, or bear broadsword or target, poniard, 
whingar, or dirk, side pistol or side pistols, or gun, or any 
other warlike weapon, in the fields, or in the way coming, 
or going to, from, or at any church, market, fair, burials, 
huntings, meetings, or any occasion whatever within the 
said bounds, or to come into the low countries armed as 
aforesaid.” 

But Rob Roy, singular to tell, managed to escape the 
lash of the law, and to retain his national arms, down 
to the day of his death, which took place peacefully at 
an advanced age, about the year 1733, at the hamlet of 
Balquidder, at the east end of Lochvoil, in the land of his 
fathers, where his grave is still pointed out in the church- 
yard. His sons Robert and James were not so fortunate 
as himself; for, attempting to follow the footsteps of 
their redoubtable and widely-renowned father, in a quieter 
and better regulated age, they fell into the hands of jus- 
tice, and were both hanged. 


Che North-Countryp Garlanv 
of Song. 


Bp John Stokoe, 





THE FAIR FLOWER OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


HIS ballad is well known about the English 
f| Borders, and was evidently inspired by the 
ballad of ‘‘The Ungrateful Knight,” printed 
in “The History of Jack of Newbery,” 
=n and written by T. D., or Thomas Deloney, the 

**ballading silk weaver” who died about 1600. Though 
vulgarly handled, it has in its form recognisably the 
smack of old ballad literature. Joseph Ritson printed 
it in his *“‘ Ancient Songs, 1790.” A Scottish version is 
given in Kinloch’s Ballads under the title of “The 
Provost’s Daughter,” and differs only in the burden and 
in some minor incidents. It begins :— 





The ey 's daughter went out a walking 
(A May’s love whiles is easy won) ; 

She heard a fair prisoner making his meane (moan), 
And she the fair flower of Northumberlonde. 


And it finishes with the boast— 


She’s nae the first the Scots hae beguiled, 
And she’s still the fair flower of Northumberlonde. 


The ballad embodies a strong national sentiment, perhaps 
not yet even wholly eradicated. ‘‘The Scots,” said all 
Englishmen of old, ‘‘are ever fair and false.” The knight, 
who is here represented as playing so ungallant, per- 
fidious, cruel, and therefore unknightly a part, may be a 
mere eidolon of the ballad-makers, or he may very pos 
sibly have had an actual existence as a living monster. 
There can be no doubt, at any rate, that many fair dam- 
sels have been decoyed away from home, even as the Fair 
Flower of Northumberland is alleged to have been, to be 
left by their heartless seducers at the place which Irish 
adventurers call Strip Hill. 

The tune is taken from a manuscript collection made 
by the late James Telfer, schoolmaster, of Saughtree, 
Liddesdale, which is now in the possession of the Anti- 
eee: Society of Newcastle. 
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Then was he cast in prison strong, 

Follow my love, come over the strand, 
Where he could not walk nor lay along, 

Even by the good Earl of Mesthantestend. 


And, as in sorrow thus he lay, 
Follow my love, come over the strand, 

The Earl’s sweet daughter passed that way, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


And passing by, like an angel bright, 
Follow my love, &c., 
The prisoner had of her a sight, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


And aloud to her this knight did cry, 
Follow my love, &c., 
The salt tears standing in her eye,— 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


‘*Fair lady,” he said, ‘* take pity on me, 
Follow my lov re, &e., 

And let me not in prison d 
And you the fair flower of f Retienbatnd. i 


‘** Fair sir, how should I take pity on thee, 
Follow my love, &c., 

Thou being a foe to our countrie, 
And I the fair flower of Northumberland ?” 


“Fair lady, I am no foe,” he said, 
‘**Follow my love, &c., 

Through thy sweet love hére was I stayed, 
And thou the fair flower of Northumberland. 


‘* Why should’st thou come here for love of me, 
Follow my love, &c., 

Having wife and bairns in thy own countrie, 
And I the fair flower of Northumberland ?” 


‘**T swear by the blessed Trinity, 
Follow my love, &c., 
That neither wife nor bairns have I, 
And thou the fair flower of N orthumberland. 


“Tf courteously thou wilt set me free, 
Follow my love, &c., 
I vow that I will marry thee, 
And thou the fair flower of Northumberland.” 


**Thou shalt be lady of castles and towers, 
Follow my love, &c., 

And sit like a queen in princely bowers, 
Even thou the fair flower of Northumberland.” 


Then parted hence this lady gay, 
Follow my love, &c., 
And got her father’s ring awa 
And she the fair flower of orthumberland. 


Likewise much gold got she by sleight, 
Follow my love, &c., 

And all to help this forlorn knight, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


Two gallant steeds both good and able, 
‘ollow my love, &c., 
She likewise took out of the stable, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


And to the gaoler she sent the ring, 
Follow my love, &c., 

Who the knight from prison forth did bring 
To meet the fair flower of Northumberland. 


This token set the prisoner free, 
Follow my love, &c., 
Who straight went to this fair lady, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


A gallant steed he did bestride, 
Follow my love, &c., 
And with the lady away did ride, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


They rode till they came to a water clear, 
F ollow my love, &c, 

“Good sir ! how shail I follow om here, 
And I the fair flower of Northumberland ? 


“The water is 1 and wonderful deep, 
Follow my love, & 

And on my saddle I shall not keep, 
And I the fair flower of Northumberlan 


** Fear not the ford, fair lady !” quoth he, 
** Follow my love, &e., 
For long I cannot stay for th 


Even thou the fair flower of Northumberland,” 


The lady prickt her gallant steed, 
Follow my love, &c., 
And over the water swam with speed, 
Even she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


From top to toe all wet was she, 
Follow my love, &c. 
‘This have I done for love of thee, 
Even I the fair flower of Northumberland.” 


Thus rode she all one winter’s night, 
Follow my love, &c., 

Till Edenborough they saw in sight, 
The fairest town in all Scotland. 


** Now choose,” quoth he, *‘thou wanton Flower, 
Follow my love, &c., 

If thou wilt be my paramour, 
And thou the fair flower of Northumberland. 


** For I have a wife and children five, 
Follow my love, &c., 
In Edenborough they be alive, 
And thou the fair flower of Northumberland. 


* And if thou wilt not give thy hand, 
Follow my love, &c., 
Then get thee home to fair England, 
And thou the fair flower of Northumberland. 


* This favour thou shalt have to boot, 
Follow my love, &c., 
T’ll have thy horse ; go thou on foot, 
Even thou the fair flower of Northumberland.” 


*O false and faithless knight,” quoth she, 
Follow my love, &c., 

** And canst thou deal so bad with me, 
And I the fair flower of Northumberland ? 


* Dishonour not a lady’s name, 
Follow my love, &c., 

But draw thy sword and end my shame, 
Even I the fair flower of Northumberland.” 


He took her from her stately steed, 
Follow my love, &c., 
And left her there in extreme need, 
And she the fair flower of N orthumberland. 


Then sat she down full heavily, 
Follow my love, &c., 
At length two knights came riding by, 
And she the fair flower of Sestienbedend. 


Two gallant knights of fair England, 
Follow my love, &c., 
And there they found her on the strand, 
{ven she the fair flower of Northumberland. 


She fell down humbly on her knee, 
Follow my love, &c., 

Crying, ‘‘ Courteous knights, take pity on me, 
E ven I the fair flower of Northumberland. 


**T have offended my father dear, 
Follow my love, &c., 

For a false knight that brought me here, 
Even I the fair flower of 4 Hesthenbuiens, “4 


They took her up beside her then, 
Follow my love, &c., 
And brought her to her father again, 
And she the fair flower of Northumberland, 


Now, all you fair maids, be warned by me, 
Follow no Scotchman over the strand, 
Scots never were true, nor ever will be, 
To lord nor lady nor fair England. 
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The Central Station watel, 
Pewrastle. 





male} OR some time past it has been found that the 
™| accommodation at the Central Station Hotel, 
Newcastle, has been inadequate to the de- 





mands of so important an hostelry. The authorities of 
the North-Eastern Railway have, therefore, determined 


to extend the hotel by the addition of a large building 
to the east of the present edifice. The extension will 
consist of a frontage of 165 feet in Neville Street, with 
a width of about 50 feet. A new and commodious 
entrance, which will project some twenty feet from the face 
of the building, will be made in that part which adjoins 
the old hotel. Mr. William Bell, the company’s archi- 
tect, has entire control of the arrangements, and the con- 
tractor for the work is Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle, 
of whom we now proceed to give a few biographical par- 
ticulars. Our sketch shows Mr. Bell’s design. 





fir. THalter Scott. 


Some forty years ago there arrived in Newcastle a man 
who, at that time, gave few indications that he was to 
become one of the most prominent men in the North of 
England. Walter Scott was then a skilled artisan, and 
he came to Tyneside to seek employment as a mason. 
We believe that his first job of any importance was at 
the Central Railway Station, which was then in course 
of erection. He afterwards commenced business for him- 
self, and, in course of time, he undertook many im- 
portant contracts. From small beginnings, he came to 
be one of the largest contractors in the North, and has 
undertaken the erection of many of the principal build- 


ings, railways, and other concerns in this district that 
have been initiated within the last quarter of a century. 
Nor have his operations being confined to our own neigh- 
bourhood, for he has constructed bridges, docks, and rail- 
ways in almost all parts of the country. 





Walter Scott was, we believe, born at Abbey Junction, 
near Carlisle. This village derives its name from the 
Abbey of Cistercians, said by several writers to have 
been founded by Prince Henry, son of David, King of 
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Scotland, about the year 1150. Other writers, however, 
suggest that the founder was Alands, son of Earl 
Waldeof ; but from the Crown Rolls it would appear that 
it was a foundation of King Henry I., and that Alands 
only restored the edifice. The remains of the abbey have 
been renovated, and are now used as the parish church. 
It was in this historic region that Walter Scott 
passed his early years. On completing his apprentice- 
ship, he, like many others, sought “fresh woods 
and pastures new” for his energies, Newcastle being 
the town he selected. How the subject of this notice 
has won for himself a high position amongst his fellow- 
citizens is sufficiently well known. Shrewdness, fore- 
sight, keen intelligence, perseverance, combined with 
geniality and unobtrusiveness, are his characteristics, 
and it was in recognition of these remarkable abilities that 
he was, some eight years ago, elected to represent the 
Elswick North Ward in the Newcastle Council. 

Mr. Scott’s energies have also found vent in a direction 
altogether unexpected, when the nature of his own busi- 
ness is taken into consideration ; but this is only another 
proof of his versatility and power to direct and control. 
The establishment of a provincial publishing house, which 
now equals in importance that of the foremost book firms 
in the metropolis, is a grand achievement of itself. 
Indeed, the concern has assumed almost phenomenal pro- 
portions. From the Felling Works there has been, and is 
being, issued literature of the popular class which has 
found its way all over the world. The Canterbury Poets, 
the Oxford Library, the Camelot Classics, and the Great 
Writers Series, need no recommendation, as they are 
firmly established in public favour. Then there is a series 
of popular novels, books for the young, valuable 











science lectures delivered before the Tyneside Sunday 
Lecture Society, and many other important works, In- 
deed, thirty or forty thousand good and useful volumes 
are issued every month from Mr. Scott’s famous establish- 
ment on the Tyne, 

Besides the works just indicated, Mr. Scott is under- 
stood to be concerned in a multitude of other enterprises 
—coal mines, iron works, soap factories, &c. Altogether 
he is one of the most remarkable men of our time ; yet, 
he is, withal, as modest and as retiring, as gentle and as 
unassuming, as when he began life in Newcastle as a 
journeyman mason at the Central Station. 
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Leprosp iu the Northern 
Counttes, 















@ the, JEPROSY, which Celsus characterises as 
Sowiea| the most atrocious and filthy, hateful and 
af incurable of all diseases [morbus atrocis- 
; simus et fodissimus, et maximé invirus e 
incurabilis], was once much more prevalent in Western 
Europe than it now is, and far from uncommon in our 
own country, where it may be said, indeed, to have been 
unknown for ages past. 

The term Leprosy has been very vagnely used both by 
medical and other writers. But the best authorities now 
restrict it to the disease known as Black or Tuberculous 
Leprosy [Lepra nigricans sive tuberculosa], which is the 
malady that prevailed to such an extent and caused such 
well-founded alarm and widespread suffering in Britain, 
France, Germany, and other parts of the Continent in the 
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Middle Ages, and which is still frequently met with in va- 
rious warm climates. The Greeks knew the black leprosy 
as elephantiasis, from the dark scales with which the skin 
of those suffering from it is covered, and the abnormal 
swelling of their legs, which was such as to make them 
resemble those of the huge Indian beast, though on a 
small scale. 

The persons most likely to be affected with this loath- 
some disease were those whose occupation exposed them 
to cold and damp or sudden variations in temperature, 
and who led a precarious and irregular mode of life. 
Old writers enumerate soldiers, brewers, cooks, laun- 
dresses, butchers, coachmen, porters, smiths, hunts- 
men, scullermen, and labourers, as peculiarly liable 
to suffer from it, Moreover, it was held to be, and 
doubtless was, very infectious; and, therefore, leprous per- 
sons were segregated from the general community, and 
either consigned to lazarettos or lazar-houses, where they 
might herd together more like brute beasts than human 
beings, or obliged to ‘dwell in a several house,” like 
Uzziah, King of Judah, all the days of their lives. It 
was the magistrate’s duty to appoint a physician to 
inspect such as it was deemed necessary to set apart from 
the rest of mankind on account of their being leprous ; 
and lazar-houses were established in almost every town in 
England and Scotland in the days when leprosy was 
common. 

Thus, to begin with Newcastle. The Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalene was founded in the beginning of the 
twelfth century by King Henry L., for a master, brethren, 
and three sisters, and for the reception of persons afflicted 
with leprosy, with a view to check the baneful progress of 
the disease, which had been brought to England by the 
Crusaders, and doubtless also by poor palmers and other 


pilgrims wearily returning from the Holy Land. The- 


situation was, as always in the case of such establish- 
ments, outside the wall of the town; and here the poor 
wretches were cut off from the rest of society, after having 
been formally sentenced to civil death by a particular 
religious service. Pious monks and nuns voluntarily 
devoted their lives to the service of the house; and 
contributions and endowments flowed in upon them 
from the wealthy and benevolent. But the charity 
soon came to be abused ; for, as in course of time all 
persons suffering from skin diseases were indiscriminately 
classed as lepers, multitudes of idle and filthy persons 
contrived to obtain a living by ranking themselves as 
so afflicted. The hospital was consequently filled to 
repletion, and huts had to be erected on the waste ground 
outside to lodge some of the patients. As the refuge was 
situated close beside the road leading to Jesmond, then a 
much-frequented place of pilgrimage, the ears of the 
pious passers-by were constantly assailed with doleful 
cries of “‘Unclean! Unclean! pity the poor lepers!” 
reiterated until they dropped an alms into the lepers’ 
dish set down on the roadside, near the Barras Bridge, 


for the purpose. The wretched, but unfortunate, 
suppliants, dressed in a peculiar garb, consisting of a long 
mantle and a beaver hat, carried in their hands a wooden 
clapper or crake, somewhat like that used by crow-herds 
to scare away rooks from the cornfields, with which they 
rattled so as to attract attention. 

At length, on the almost total disappearance of the 
disease from Britain, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, through the more general adop- 
tion of cleanliness and ventilation and the use 
of more wholesome- and digestible aliment, St, 
Mary Magdalene’s Hospital began to be used “for 
the comfort and help of the poor folks of the town 
that chanced to fall sick in time of pestilence ”—a con- 
tingency very often occurring in those days, when whole 
towns and districts were liable to be depopulated, over and 
over again, by such scourges as the Black Death or the 
Sweating Sickness. The institution was dissolved by 
statute in Henry VIII.’s time, but was re-established by 
James I. in 1611; and in Bourne’s time it had fourteen 
persons residing in it, each of whom was allowed a room, 
coals, and eight shillings a month, while fifteen others 
were out-patients, with different allowances, some receiv- 
ing four shillings and some half-a-crown per month, 
‘When Mackenzie wrote, in 1826, part of the old hospital 
buildings was still remaining, behind the Bay Nag public- 
house, at the top of Northumberland Street, adjoining to 
which was the Magdalene, or, as it was vulgarly called, 
the Maudlin Meadow, and also, close at hand, St. Mary 
Magdalene’s Well. In the following year, an Act was 
obtained enabling the Mayor and Council, who are, by 
Royal Charter, the patrons of the institution, to dispose 
of the grounds belonging to it upon building leases of 
ninety-nine years; and in 1830, the remains of 
the hospital were pulled down and the present 
St. Thomas’s Church was erected on its site, while the 
Magdalene Field was enclosed to form the churchyard of 
the new church. A new hospital was erected in the “‘Sick 
Men’s Close,” which is traditionally said to have got its 
name from the plague-stricken inhabitants of the town 
being removed during the epidemic to tents pitched there, 
to be buried, when they died, in the Maudlin Barrows, 
or burying place of the hospital, from which the Barras 
Bridge derives its name, or at the place nigh to Jesmond 
called the ‘* Dead Men’s Graves,” 

An hospital was founded at Bolton, in the parish of 
Edlingham, sometime before the year 1225, by Robert de 
Roos, Baron of Wark, for a master, three brethren, 
three chaplains, and thirteen leprous laymen. It 
was dedicated to the Blessed Mary and St. 
Thomas the Martyr. The Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the Bishops of Durham, Wells, and 
Lincoln, the Deans of York and Lincoln, and the 
Abbots of Rievaulx, Melrose, and De Valle Dei, signed 
their names to the charter as witnesses. The Abbot of 
Rievaulx and the Prior of Kirkham were appointed 
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governors of the hospital; and the founder endowed it 
with the following estates:—The villa, lordship, impro- 
priation, and advowson of Bolton, and a waste of 150 
acres ; a corn mill anda tenement at Mindrum; lands at 
Paston and at Kilham; the villa, manor, impropriation, 
and advowson of Stroxton or Straunston, near Grantham, 
in Lincolnshire, and the estates of the Pauntons within 
that lordship; an estate at Elwell, in Swanesland, in 
Yorkshire, with pasturage for 300 sheep, near the river 
Humber ; a corn mill and a tenement at Middleton, near 
Dalton; and lands at Garton, also in the county of 
York. The master, chaplains, and brethren were to keep 
a good table, dress neatly, and provide themselves with 
proper necessaries and conveniences out of their annual 
revenues, and apply the remainder to the relief of the 
poor and the succour of helpless strangers. At the dis- 
solution in Henry VIII.’s time, the hospital came, with 
the manor and vill, into the possession of the Colling- 
woods of Eslington; and the other estates fell into the 
hands of other lay improprietors, who profited as they 
had influence and opportunity by the new state of things 
the Reformation introduced. 


The Benedictine nuns of Holystone had an hospital at 
Alwinton, near the confluence of the Coquet and the 
Alwine, but whether it was ever used as a lazar-house we 
cannot ascertain. There was likewise an hospital at Catch- 
burn, in the parish ef Morpeth, built under the influence 
and patronage of Roger Lord Merley, the second of that 
name. St. Leonard’s Hospital, which stood on the hill 
above the village of Mitford, in an airy situation, was 
founded about the same time as that of St. Mary Magda- 
lene in Newcastle, by Sir William Bertram, the first of 
the name, in whose favour the manor and castle of Mit- 
ford and its dependencies were erected into a barony. 
The Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene at Bamborough 
was licensed by King Edward II. in the year 1316, just 
before the outbreak of a grievous famine and mortality in 
Northumberland, during which we are told that ‘the 
quick could hardly bury the dead; there was a 
great corruption of cattle and grass; some people 
ate the flesh of their own children; and thieves 
in prison devoured those who were brought in, and 
greedily ate them half alive.” It must have been about 
the same time that St. Leonard’s Hospital, which stood a 
little to the west of Tynemouth, on the road to Newcastle, 
was founded for the reception of diseased persons, par- 
ticularly lepers. Every vestige of this place has now 
disappeared, but the ruins are said to have existed 
down till about sixty years ago. The fishing village and 
bathing station of Spittal, in the parish of Tweedmouth, 
opposite Berwick, owes its name to an hospital for lepers 
and other sick persons, which was founded there, close to 
the sea shore, on the verge of what was then an exten- 
sive moor, by King Edward I. Another hospital stood 
on the north side of the Tweed, between the sea and the 
town of Berwick ; it was dedicated, like most other estab- 


lishments of the kind, to St. Mary Magdalene, and the 
fields in the midst of which it stood are still known as the 


‘Maudlin or Magdalene Fields. The township of Spittle, 


in the parish of Ovingham, undoubtedly owes its name 
to its having been the site of a lazar-house. Hexham 
Spital, which stood on an elevated site to the westward of 
the town, was founded for leprous persons by one of the 
Archbishops of York. The site is now occupied by a 
private mansion of the same name, the residence of Mr. 
Edward Leadbitter. 


On the north side of the Tweed, Jeprosy was quite as 
common from the twelfth to the sixteenth century as it 
was in South Britain; and though in both parts of the 
island it chiefly affected the lower classes, yet occasionally 
it proved fatal to the very highest personages, King 
Robert Bruce, the hero of Bannockburn, having died of it 
in 1329. Confining ourselves to the county of Roxburgh, we 
find that there were five or six lazar-houses within little 
more than twenty miles of each other. Thus there was 
one at Roxburgh, which existed previous to 1140, and the 
master of which swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296. 
There was another at Rutherford, two or three miles off, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. At Ancrum, there 
was a third, probably constructed of wood, which was 
burned down by Sir Ralph Evers in 1544, and again by 
the Earl of Hertford in the following year. At Jedburgh, 
there was an hospital called the Maison Dieu, on the 
banks of the river Jed, the road that led down to 
which is still known as the Sick Man’s Path. 
Finally, there was a lazar-house at Cavers-Douglas, on 
the south bank of the Teviot, between Jedburgh and 
Hawick, which was destroyed by the English in 1596, and 
appears not to have been re-built. The last case of 
leprosy known to have occurred in Scotland was met with 
in Edinburgh by Dr. Edmondson in 1809. 


Turning to Cumberland and Westmoreland, we find 
that at Carlisle, without the gates of the city, at the 
south end of Botchergate, was the Hospital of St. 
Nicholas, which was founded in ancient times by one of 
the kings of England, for the reception of thirteen lepers, 
men and women, In 1180, a moiety of the tithes of 
Little Bampton was given to this hospital, by ‘‘ Adam, 
son of Robert.” In 1371, the Bishop of Carlisle, on being 
informed that it was being defrauded of a great part of 
its revenues, issued “‘a munition to all rectors and vicars 
in the neighbouring parts, requiring them to give notice 
to their parishioners that all detainers of threaves of corn 
or other goods belonging to the said hospital shall make 
full payment or restitution within the space of ten days, 
on pain of the greater excommunication.” In 1477, both 
the hospital and its possessions were given to the prior 
and convent of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, and they afterwards 
descended with the rest of the priory estates to the Dean 
and Chapter. At Wigton, Appleby, Kendal, and possibly 
other towns, hospitals or lazar-houses existed in monastic 
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times, all dedicated to St. Leonard, and all dissolved by 
King Henry VIII. 





Sherburn Hospital. 

The history of Sherburn Hospital (see p. 465), situated 
two miles to the south-east of Durham, dates from a very 
early period. It was founded in the year 1180 by that 
princely prelate, Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, who 
did so much to enrich the county palatine by building 
churches, castles, bridges, and hospitals, and granting 
charters to the burgesses in his diocese similar to those 
enjoyed by the burgesses of Newcastle. The object of 
its munificent founder was to establish a place of refuge 
and residence for persons afflicted with leprosy. 

According to its original foundation, the number of 
persons, male and female, to be admitted to the hospital 
was sixty-five, and they were to be divided into five con- 
vents, and have their spiritual wants attended to by three 
priests and four clerks. A procurator, or master as he 
was afterwards called, was placed over them as guardian ; 
and in order that the hospital might be properly main- 
tained, the founder endowed it with his demesne or vill of 
Sherburn, with its mill and appurtenances, besides lands 
at Ebchester, Witton, Garmondsway, and Sheraton. 
The patronage of the churches of Kelloe, Grindon, Sock- 
burn, and Bishopton were also assigned to it, either by 
the bishop himself or some other pious benefactor. 

Each leper was to have a loaf, weighing ten marks, and 
a gallon of beer daily ; three days in the week flesh meat, 
and four days fish, eggs, cheese, or butter. On great days 
two dishes were provided for each, particularly on Quadra- 
gesima Day, when they were allowed fresh salmon or 
other fish, if they could be had, for one of the 
dishes, while on Michaelmas Day they were to 
have geese,—a goose to every four. During Lent, each 
had a razer of wheat, to make furmenty, and two razers of 
beans to boil. 

For their clothing, each had a yearly allowance of three 
yards of woollen cloth, russet or white, six yards of linen, 
and six yards of canvas; and the tailor had his meat and 
drink the day on which he came to cut out their clothes. 
Four fires were allowed for the whole community, From 
Michaelmas to All Saints they had two baskets of peat on 
double mess days, and four baskets daily from All Saints 
to Easter. On Christmas Eve, they had four yule logs, 
each a cart-load, with four trusses of straw ; four trusses 
of straw on All Saints’ Eve and Easter Eve; four bundles 
of rushes on the Eves of Pentecost, St. John the Baptist, 
and St. Mary Magdalene. And on the anniversary of 
Martin de Sancta Cruce, every leper received five shillings 
and fivepence in money. 

The lepers had a common kitchen gnd a common cook ; 
and the utensils for cooking, &c., were two brazen pots, a 
table, a large wooden vessel for washing or making 
wine, two ale vats, a laver, and two bathing vats. The 


sick had, fire, a’candle, and all necessaries until they either 
got well or died. 

Thus things seemed to have gone on for many years, 
only interrupted by alarms from the side of Scotland (the 
place was once plundered and devastated by the Scots, 
but was rebuilt shortly afterwards); and the revenues 
of the hospital were augmented from time to time 
by bequests made to it by piously disposed persons. 
But, about the year 1410, Bishop Langley appointed a 
pluralist named Newton master of the hospital; and 
under his extravagant management the hospital estates 
were almost ruined, and the buildings and outhouses were 
suffered to go to decay, Newton being, as Allan, in his 
Collections, terms him, ‘‘a true chop church,” who had 
chopped and changed six or eight churches in the single 
county of Essex, before he came down to the North to 
lay hold of two rich rectories, those of Houghton- 
le-Spring and Bishopwearmouth. 





As leprosy had in the meantime become a disease of 
comparatively rare occurrence, it was deemed necessary 
to revise the constitution of the hospital. Consequently 
a faculty was obtained from the Pope by Bishop (then 
Cardinal) Langley, empowering him to make such altera- 
tions in the rules as he should deem proper, after 
taking the best advice in the matter. The new rules 
and orders he issued bear date the 22nd July, 1434, and 
their general purport was that the master should be in 
priest’s orders, and that he should keep four chaplains, 
four clerks or singing men, and two boy chanters, with 
thirteen poor men, who were to be supplied with meat 
and drink of the value of tenpence weekly, and likewise 
to be allowed 6s. 8d. a year for fuel and clothes. The 
regulations likewise directed that, in remembrance of the 
original foundation, two lepers should be received 
into the hospital if they could be found, but they 
were to be kept apart from the rest of the 
brethren. The master was also to have the custody 
of the goods and buildings of the hospital—a trust 
which several of them, however, discharged very badly, 
so that in the year 1554 it was reported to the 
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authorities that there then was “neither poor man 
nor poor woman, neither yet priest nor clerk, nor 
child found of the house-charge, saving only two 
priests, two clerks, and two children,” while the 
residue of the revenues, meant only to be poor 
men’s livings, went together to the private use 
of the master. 

In order to prevent “the utter destruction of the 
hospital for ever,” an Act was passed, in the year 
1589, for the incorporation of the charity, under the 
name of “The Master and Brethren of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, in Sherburn, near Durham,” with a perpetual 
succession and common seal. By this Act the number of 
brethren was increased to thirty, to be nominated, with 
one exception, in favour of the owners of Thornley, by the 
master, who was to be appointed by the bishop, having 
no cure or charges of souls elsewhere. 

From the period of incorporation, till 1819, there had 
at no time been more than fifteen in-brethren, and sixteen 
out-brethren ; but in that year Bishop Barrington ordered 
anew wing to be erected, containing fifteen apartments, 
for the out-brothers, so that the whole might be accom- 
modated within the building. Those who, from having 
wives, could not comply with the rules of the resident 
brethren, were to receive £20 a year for life; but none 
were in future to be appointed who were not single or 
widowers, 

It has been indicated that several of the masters who 
have presided over this magnificent charity fared sump- 
tuously out of its funds. Previous to 1830, the demesne 
lands belonging to the hospital were let by the master 
alone at rack rent to yearly tenants, and he was wont to 
appropriate to his own use the residue of these rents, and 
also of the fines taken on the renewal of leases, after 
simply defraying the expenses of the establishment, 
according to the strict letter of the bond. It is stated 
that one of the masters, Dr. Bell, in the course of his 
twenty years’ mastership, put into his pocket the sum of 
nearly thirty thousand pounds. 

The appropriation of large sums of money in this way, 
and the increasing income which the estates yielded, led 
to an effort to extend the usefulness of the hospital. The 
course pursued was to invoke the aid of the Charity Com- 
missioners on the one hand, and the interference of the 
Court of Chancery on the other; and after months of 
investigation in every direction, and careful inquiry of 
those cognisant of the hospital affairs, its future career 
was arranged in 1857 for the maintenance of fifteen 
indoor and fifteen outdoor brethren, with chaplain and 
medical officer. 

The annual income of the charity is stated to be £5,500. 
The Rev. Henry Mitton, M.A., is the present master 
and chaplain, with £500 a year salary; and the staff 
under his charge consists of a surgeon, a receiver, a dis- 
penser, a clerk, and a matron or nurse. The Dean of 
Durham, the Archdeacon of Durham, the Chancellor of 


the Diocese, the Mayor of Durham, and the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions are Governors ex officio, and have asso- 
ciated with them in the control of the hospital estates 
several county gentlemen, appointed, from time to time, 
when vacancies occur, by the Court of Chancery. 

Our view of the gateway is sketched from a photograph 
by Frith, while that of the hospital itself is copied from 
an engraving in Hutchinson’s *‘ History of Durham.” 








The Swallow anv the Swift. 





HE Chimney Swallow (Hirundo rustica) 
| belongs to the Hirwndinide family of birds. 
The Hirundines are distinguished by their 
small, delicately-formed body, broad breast, 
short neck, and flat head; their beak is short, flat, 
broad at its base, and terminates in a slight hook; the 
gape is so wide as to extend as faras the eyes. These 
birds have no crop ; their broad, flat, horny tongue, sharp 
at its edge, is divided at its tip, and furnished with small, 
tooth-like appendages towards its base. The feet are 
broad and feeble, the toes, three of which are placed in 
front, are very weak, and the claws are slender. The 
wing is long, narrow, composed of nine quills, and sharply 
pointed at its extremity; the tail forked, containing 
twelve feathers, those at the exterior often far exceeding 
the centre ones in length. The plumage is composed of 
small compact feathers, and frequently exhibits consider- 
able metallic lustre. 

As Mr. John Hancock briefly notes, the swallow, a 
general favourite everywhere, is “a plentiful spring and 
autumn migrant, arriving in April and departing in 
September or October, a little earlier or later, according 
to the season.” ‘*The numbers,” he adds, ‘of this de- 
lightful harbinger of returning st ‘mer, and its con- 
geners, have of late years considerably decreased in our 
district (Northumberland and Durham), probably owing 
to the diminution of insects, consequent upon the vast 
increase of chemical and other manufactories.” This 
falling-off has also been noticed in most of the manufac- 
turing districts of the country. 

The birds arrive in this country in flocks, mostly, it is 
believed, during the night, as few are seen to arrive; 
but in their southern flight the birds, old and young, 
often take their departure for sunnier climes in immense 
flocks during the day. The old birds, no doubt, show the 
way tothe young. Sometimes, when cold weather pre- 
vails, the swallows, after their arrival, disappear, no 
doubt for more genial localities, though in some cases the 
birds are thought to re-migrate. It was once a popular 
belief—and that acute naturalist, Gilbert White, seemed 
to entertain a similar opinion—that many swallows hyber- 
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nated in the mud at the bottom of ponds during winter; 
but this figment bas been long exploded. 

Most schoolboys have read the story of the pair of 
swallows which were ousted from their nest by predatory 
sparrows, and which built up the hole of the nest, 
enclosing the intruders in a living tomb. Bishop Stanley, 
Mr, Jesse, and other naturalists, vouch for the truth of 
the story. Here is Bishop Stanley’s version :—‘‘A pair 
of swallows, no doubt those of the preceding year, on 
their arriving, found their old nest already occupied by 
@ sparrow, who kept the poor birds at a distance 
by pecking at them with its strong beak when- 
ever they attempted to dislodge it. Wearied and 
hopeless of regaining possession of their own property, 
they at last hit upon a plan which effectually prevented 
the intruder from reaping the reward of his roguery. 
One morning they appeared with a few more swallows, 
their mouths distended with a supply of tempered clay, 
and, by joint labour, in a short time actually plastered up 
the entire hole, thus punishing the sparrow with imprison- 
ment and death by starvation. This instance of apparent 
reasoning occurred at a rectory-house in Lancashire; and 
a similar story is on record, near London, of a pair of 
swallows calling in the assistance of their neighbours for 
the very same purpose.” 
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The swallows love to build in disused chimneys, and in 
barns and out-houses, where the nesf, not so compact and 
well finished as that of the house martin, may often be 
seen attached to or under beams and rafters. 

The male swallow is an extremely handsome bird, and 


the wings, expanding toa width of one foot two inches, 
are long and pointed. The tail is much forked, the outer 
feather on each side, about five inches in length, being as 
long again as the others, and nearly black, shot with 
bronze. The head, neck, and upper part are brownish 
black, with steel blue reflections, only seen in certain 
lights. The forehead and throat are chestnut, and there 
is a tinge of the same on the delicate white of the under- 
parts of the body. The legs are very short, the toes 
slender, and reddish grey. The female resembles the 
male, but is scarcely so lustrous in her plumage. 

The Swift ( Cypselus murarius) is one of the largest 
members of the swallow family which visit this country, 
but, except in favourable localities, where nesting accom- 
modation and food are plentiful, it is not numerous. It 
is seldom seen in or near large manufacturing towns, as 


smoke, no doubt, renders insect food less plentiful than in 
country districts where the air is purer. The swifts are 
usually later in arriving in this country than the swallows, 
and they depart earlier for southern climes. Like the 
cuckoo, the swift has ‘‘no winter in its year”; neither 
can it be said to have “sorrow in its song,” as its note is 
merely a wild and defiant or jubilant shriek. 

This bird has quite a variety of scientific and common 
names. It is the Hirundo apus of Linnzus, Pennant, and 
Montagu—apus being derived from apous, “ without a 
foot,” as it was long a belief that the swift, which was so 
seldom noticed to rest on the ground, was without feet, 
Amongst other popular names, the swift is called the 
swift swallow, black martin, screech, screech martin, 
screamer, squealer, &c., and the ancient British name 
of the bird is martin du—the black martin. 
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Mr. John Hancock, writing of the swift a few years since, 
related the following most interesting particulars :— 
“ This fine species nested, thirty or forty years ago, in the 
old houses in the Castle Garth in the midst of Newcastle ; 
like his relatives, the swallow and martin, it is now rarely 
seen in Newcastle. It also built at Lumley Castle, on 
the Wear, and being anxious to obtain its eggs, I watched 
an individual enter a hole in the parapet several times, 
and was astonished, on ascending the building and 
capturing the bird, as I supposed in its nest, to 
find that this contained only sparrow’s eggs. ‘The 
shortness of the tarsi and great length of wings render 
the swift unable to rise from an even surface.’ So it is 
stated in ‘Selby’s Illustrations of British Ornithology.’ 
Impressed with this idea, I laid my Lumley captive on 
the floor of the room where I was; it appeared quite help- 
less, and rolled from side to side when touched; becoming 
emboldened, I took it out of doors and placed it on the 
garden walk, and in a moment it took wing, and went 
off as only a swift can. This happened many years ago. 
I had, however, a recent demonstration of the same fact. 
The spring of 1873 was very cold, and a swift, becoming 
apparently benumbed, entered an open window of the 
Newcastle Infirmary. After the bird had somewhat 
recovered, I had an opportunity of handling it, and of 
again trying my old experiment. The swift was laid on 
the floor of the apartment, and in an instant it took flight 
and flew against the window, but not with sufficient 
force to injure itself,” Thus Mr. Hancock successfully 
confutes the fallacy that the swift cannot rise from the 
ground. 

The nest of the swift, placed in holes of high walls and 
other inaccessible places, is loosely formed of straw, grass, 
hair, feathers, and other materials, agglutinised together. 
The birds dexterously pick up nesting materials while on 
the wing—a fact which may account for the ancient 
popular error that the birds have no legs. The rapidity 
of the flight of the bird is astonishing. It has been esti- 
mated that wild ducks fly at the rate of ninety miles an 
hour, swallows rather more ; but the swift, in its migra- 
tions, is said to attain a speed of about 200 miles an 
hour. If this be true, the birds will arrive in tropical 
Africa a few hours after leaving our shores, premising 
they do not encounter a strong and sudden head-wind. 

The male swift weighs nearly one ounce, and is from 
seven to eight inches in length; bill, very short and 
black ; iris, dark brown ; head very broad. The whole 
plumage, which is dense and close set, with the exception 
of a small patch of greyish white under the chin, is 
blackish brown, with a tinge of green, light yellow, and 
purple. Taking the size of the bird into consideration, 
the wings are of extraordinary length, expanding to a 
width of eighteen inches, 
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Christupher Harth at Ellerap, 





m|OHN WILSON, perhaps better known as 
“Christopher North,” was born on May 
X 18th, 1785, in a somewhat gloomy house in a 

233) dingy court at the head of High Street, 
Paisley, Scotland, which house was afterwards used as a 
lecture-room for artisans, and is still preserved as classic 
ground, under the name of “‘ Wilson’s Hall.” His father 
was a wealthy man, having realised his fortune in trade 
as a gauze manufacturer. The early education of John 
Wilson was imparted under the fostering care of the 
Rev. George M‘Latchie, of Mearns. On the death of his 
father, young Wilson was sent to Glasgow University, 
and entered as a student in the Latin class for the session 
1797-98, attending other classes in due course down to 
1803. Whilst engaged in his studies at that seat of learn- 
ing, his attention was attracted by the “Lyrical Ballads” 
of William Wordsworth. Young Wilson was amongst 
the most enthusiastic admirers of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
and he conveyed his sentiments in a lengthy letter (it 
occupies nine pages of the biography written by Wilson’s 
daughter, Mrs. Gordon), assuring the author of the 
pleasure he had derived from a perusal of his poems, and 
expressing the delight he would experience on receiving a 
letter from him. To this letter Wordsworth replied, and 
thus commenced a connection which was, in after years, 
to blossom into friendship, and endure as long as life 
lasted. 

In June, 1803, we find young Wilson entered as a 
gentleman-commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His biographer thus refers to him at this period: 
**Full of life and enthusiasm, tall, strong, and graceful, 
quick-witted, well-read, and eloquent, of open heart 
and open hand, apt for all. things honourable and 
manly, a more splendid youth of nineteen had seldom 
entered the ‘bell-chiming and cloistered haunts of 
Rhedicyna.’” In addition to this, he had almost a 
passion for athletic sports, and possessed a fortune of 
£50,000. His life at Oxford was extraordinary, his 
tastes and sympathies being all-embracing. Everything 
was fish that came to his net. At one time he 
was discussing the merits of boxing with prize-fighters ; 
at another time engaged in profound study with 
classical veterans and professors of philosophy. He had 
no equal in the hunting field, or in breakneck races.” 
Swimming, wrestling, leaping, walking, dancing, riding, 
as no one else did at Oxford, it might have been 
thought that he was not a reading man. But he was, 
though. One of his contemporaries refers to Wilson’s 
life at Oxford, as follows :— 


Wilson read hard, lived hard, but never ran into vulgar 
or vicious dissipation. He talked well, and loved to talk. 
Such gushes of poetic eloquence as fell from his lips,—I 
doubt whether Jeremy Taylor himself, could he speak as 
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well as he wrote, could have kept up with him. Every 
one anticipated his doing well, whatever profession he 
might adopt, and when he left us old Oxford seemed as if 
a ow fallen upon its beauty. 

In 1805, Wilson, who was suffering from nervousness 
and deep gloom engendered by an unhappy love affair 
which had been nipped in the bud by an ever-watchful 
mother, sought solace in travel. At first he thought of a 
journey to Timbuctoo with Mungo Park, but eventually 
decided upon a tour in the North of England and 
in Ireland. In a letter afterwards written to a 
friend, he says that his expedition was prolific in 
adventure and scrape, and made him acquainted with 
strange bedfellows, from which it may be concluded that 
he indulged his reckless mood to its fullest extent, pro- 
bably in the hope of self-forgetfulness. In that letter he 
says: “‘I have bought some ground at Windermere Lake, 
but whether in future years I may live there, I know 
not.” He did subsequently decide to take up his fesi- 
dence at Elleray. There was no suitable dwelling- 
house on the estate. The rustic cottage that he 
found there was adapted by him as a residence, 
It was built of common stone ; French windows opened 
to the ground ; and the whole was adorned with jessa- 
mine, clematis, and honeysuckle. The principal part 
of the dwelling was entered through a trellised 
entrance covered with wild roses. The cottage was pro- 
tected by a fine old sycamore that spread its branches 
over the roof. Wilson often spoke of this noble tree. 
“Never in this well-wooded world,” he soliloquized, 
“not even in the days of the Druids, could there have 
been such another tree! It would be easier to suppose 
two Shakspeares. Yet I have heard people say it 
is far from being a large tree. A small one it 
cannot be, with a house in its shadow—an un- 
awakened house that looks as if it were dreaming. 
True, tis but a cottage, 2 Westmoreland cottage. 
But, then, it has several roofs shelving away there 
in the lustre of loveliest lichens; each roof with 
its own assortment of doves and pigeons preening 
their pinions in the morning pleasance. Oh, 
sweetest and shadiest of all sycamores, we love 
thee beyond all other trees !” 


The little cottage nestled beneath the shelter of- 
a well-wooded hill, that imparted an aspect of re- 
tirement to its situation. A comprehensive view 
of Windermere could be gained from the windows, 
the Langdales Pikes riveting the eye by their dis- 
tinctive configuration. 


About this time the poets of the Lake School 
were in their glory. Among the genii loci were 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, 
Bishop Watson, and Charles Lloyd. Wilson 
soon came to be on intimate terms with these 
worthies. He was introduced to De Quincey by 
Wordsworth, when the latter was residing at 


Allan Bank, near Grasmere. Here is the Opium Eater’s 
account of the interview :— 


At the time I speak of, both Mr."Coleridge and myself 
were on a visit to Mr. Wordsworth ; and one room on 
the ground floor, designed tor a breakfasting-room, which 
commands a sublime view of the three mountains— 
field, Arthur’s Chair, and Seat Sandal (the first. of them 
within about 400 feet of the highest mountains in 
Britain)—was then occupied by Mr. Coleridge as a ° 
On this particular day, the sun having only just set, % 
naturally happened that Mr. Coleridge—whose nightly 
vigils were long—had not yet come down to breakfast 5 
meantime, and until the epoch of the Coleridgian break- 
fast should arrive, his study was lawfully disposed 
to profaner uses. Here, therefore, it was that, openi 
the door hastily in quest of a book, I found teat, 
and in earnest conversation, two gentlemen, one 
them my host. Mr. Wordsworth was at that time about 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight years old; the other was a 
younger man by good sixteen or seventeen in a 
sailor’s dress, manifestly in robust health, fervidus 
juventa, and wearing upon his countenance a powerful 
expression of ardour and animated intelligence, mixed 
with much good nature. ‘*Mr. Wilson, of Elleray”— 
delivered as the formula of introduction, in the deep tones 
of Mr. Wordsworth—at once banished the momen 
~ I felt on finding an unknown stranger where 

expected nobody, and substituted a surprise of 
another kind ; I now well understand who it was that 1 
saw ; and there was no wonder in his being at Allan 
an Elleray Seat — 4 es but (as usually 

appens in such cases) I felt a shock of surprise on seei 

a person so little corresponding to the one I had. half 
unconsciously p Figure to yourself, then, a 
tall man, about six feet high, within half an inch or so, 
built with tolerable appearance of strength; but at the 
date of my description (that is in the very springtide and 
blossom of youth), wearing for the predominant character 
of his person, ee and anility, or, in our Westmore- 
land phrase, lishness, he seemed framed with an exprese 


view to gymnastic exercises of every sort. 
Wilson’s superabundant energy speedily manifested 
itself at Elleray. Of his many amusements, boating was 
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one of the principal. This favourite, though occasionally 
fatal, diversion on Windermere became, in course of 
time, quite a passion with him; for he maintained 
at his own expense a small fieet that must have 
been a serious drain upon his finances. Many 
daring escapades are related of Wilson upon the lake 
in company with his faithful boatman, Billy Balmer. 
Next to his boats in point of favour came his game-cocks. 
It ison record that a main of cocks was once fought in 
the drawing-room at Elleray, before the flooring was laid 
down. Wrestling was another pet diversion of his. 
Though he never appeared in the ring, he steadily 
patronised this amusement, astounding the competitors 
at the sports by the superior quality of the prizes he 
offered. Yet he did not decline to engage in a tussle 
with a worthy opponent when a favourable opportunity 
presented itself. 

The writer of this article, when in Wastdale in the 
month of June last, had an interview with a well-known 
Cumberland statesman, old Will Ritson, who, in his 
youth, was an adept at wrestling and had the honour 
of a throw with Wilson. Ritson is a perfect budget of 
anecdotes of the celebrated men who have visited 
Wastdale. He had acted as guide to Wordsworth, 
De Quincey, Wilson, Professor Sedgwick, and many other 
famous visitors. Wordsworth, he said, was a very quiet 
man, who seldom spoke to anyone; but he entertains 
the highest opinions of Wilson, whom he describes as 
“a grand ’un, whe banged ’em aall for fun.” 
had once a great and memorable encounter. 


The pair 
It was 





From Harper’s Magazine, 


during a hot day in summer that Wilson arrived in 
Wastdale. He had heard that there were many tough 
customers in that part of the Lake District, and 
inquired if anyone was likely to give him a throw. 
He was referred to Ritson. Wilson sought him out 
But Ritson was then engaged in his daily employ- 
ment, but promised to meet him on the village green in 
the evening. Accordingly, they met and prepared for a 
tussle. Ritson speaks of Wilson at that time as a 
mighty powerful man, much older than himself, and 
seeming to possess the strength and agility of alion. But 
mere power of limb is not all that is required of a wrestler. 
And this Wilson soon discovered when he tackled a lad 
who had practised the art from childhood. Wilson was 
thrown twice out of three throws, but, as Ritson says, 
**he was a varry bad ‘un tolick.” In other games of skill, 
such as jumping, Wilson was much the superior man. 

Ritson had many opportunities of judging Wilson’s 
powers. Thus he tells how he indulged in the freak of 
tumbling out of a boat into Wastwater, much to the 
amazement and consternation of his companions, who, 
when they had, as they thought, rescued him, found him 
very difficult to hold, as he slipped into the lake as 
quickly as they got him out. This was one of his pranks. 
Indeed, during the whole of the time he stayed at Wast- 
dale, Wilson indulged his bent for practical joking to the 
fullest extent. He drank heartily, he quizzed the 
parson, and he sang songs. ‘‘ Ye sud ’a heard him sing,” 
says Old Will, ‘‘for he had a main strang voice—he was 
the grandest singer aa ivvor heard.” 


Copyright, 1881, by Harper & Brothers. 
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Wilson was a great favourite with everybody in Wast- 
dale, and reference to his exploits never fails to 
kindle the enthusiasm of Will Ritson, who, though 
now over eighty years of age, is always glad to 
“hev a crack about the old times” with anyone who 
calls upon him at his cottage beneath the shadow of 
Buckbarrow at the foot of the lake; for it must be ex- 
plained that he has removed from the hamlet at Wastdale 
Head where he dwelt for the greater portion of bis life. 

It was in 1811 that John Wilson married. The ob- 
ject of his affection was Miss Jane Penny, the belle 
of the Lake District, a lady of rare beauty, gentle, 
loving, and true. Hedid not make the usual wedding 
tour, but took his bride to his flower-embowered 
cottage. It might have reasonably been supposed that 
nothing could occur to spoil or mar their wedded 
happiness; but a calamity was in store for poor 
Wilson which, on that bright and happy morn when 
he made Jane Penny his wife, he never contemplated. 
For a time all was perfect peace and happiness ; 
Wilson’s means were ample for his personal wants and 
the requirements of his household. The union was 
blessed with lovely children, and the future prospect 
was hopeful. But a darkening cloud was to come over 
the horizon and leave its effect upon Wilson for the 
rest of his life. This was after four years of wedded 
bliss. By one foul blow he was deprived of his entire 
fortune, and rendered in word, if not in deed, penniless. 
This was brought about by an uncle who had acted the 
part of the “unjust steward.” It became necessary 
that Wilson should leave Elleray. He bore his troubles 
bravely, sorrowing, but not repining, and, like the hero 
that he was, generously assisted in contributing to the 
support of his relative, who had been dragged down in 
the same vortex of ruin. So ended Christopher North’s 
life at Elleray. 

When Wilson gave up the estate at Elleray, he went 
with his wife and family to live in Edinburgh with his 
mother. Four years later, he had won a measurable 
degree of success, and was enabled to provide a home 
of his own. He studied for the law, was admitted, and 
for some time frequented the law courts on the look-out 
for business, But he was not destined to be a lawyer. 
William Blackwood, the publisher, engaged him to 
write for the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, and later 
for Blackwood’s Magazine. He was appointed Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh in 
1820, and held that office for more than thirty years. 
But as his life at Edinburgh forms no part of the 
scheme of this article, we may conclude by stating that 
he died on April 3, 1854. 


Nutes and Commentaries, 








THE BELL TOWER AT MORPETH. 

The following extract from Wilson’s “* Handbook of 
Morpeth and Neighbourhood ” relates to the bell tower 
mentioned in the account of Morpeth on page 166 of the 
Monthly Chronicle :—‘*In Oldgate Street, adjoining the 
Market Place, is a stone tower, containing an ancient 
clock and a capital peal of bells, which, in consequence of 
the church being at some distance from the town, are 
used for the ordinary parochial purposes. [A turriolum is 
mentioned in a deed printed under date of 1310, and a tur- 
rellus in 1343 ; and, in a plan of 1603, a considerable tower 
is drawn on the south side of Bridge Street, on the site of 
the old gaol.] There are six bells, which, according to 
an inscription upon one of them, were the gift of Major- 
General Edmond Main to the Corporation of Morpeth. 
The general was M.P. for Morpeth in 1705. The tower 
goes by the name of the Clock House, from its containing 
a large old-fashioned clock. There is, says Hodgson, a 
tradition that the clock was brought from Bothal Castle, 
and that it is a very old one. The lowest floor of the 
tower was a sort of prison or correction-house of the town, 
to which the bailiffs continued to commit offenders against 
the law till after 1800, In the records of the Corporation 
the following interesting instance is given of the mode of 
punishment in vogue at the period quoted :—‘ On the 10th 
of June, 1743, Mary Clarke, sister of Sir William Brown, 
taken in the publick markitt place for picking the pockett 
of Jane Holmes of a geanney and a half, was brought 
before Mr. W. Cooper and Mr. Thomas Weatherhead, the 
then present bailiffs; the fact being proved against her 
by evidence upcn oath, he committed her to the Clock 
House and whipted her sevearly all next day.’ ” 

Ernest WELLS, Newcasile. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, one of the leading 
poets of the day, is the son of Admiral Charles Henry 
Swinburne and his wife, Lady Jane Henrietta, 
daughter of George, third Earl of Ashburnham. 
Admiral Swinburne, who died in 1877, was the second 
son of Sir John Edward Swinburne, of Capheaton, 
Northumberland. Mr. Swinburne is, therefore, the 
cousin of Sir John Swinburne, the present owner of Cap- 
heaton. Born in Pimlico in 1837, Mr. Swinburne in 
1857 entered as a Commoner at Baliol College, Oxford. 
Though a distinguished student, he left the University 
without taking a degree. He was one of a small band, 
all the members of which have since become more or less 
distinguished, who wrote the “Undergraduate Papers.” 
Soon after he left the University, he visited Florence, and 
spent some time with the late Walter Savage Landor. 
Mr. Swinburne’s initial literary efforts, two plays entitled 
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“The Queen Mother ” and *‘ Rosamond,” published in 
1860, attracted but little attention. They were immature, 
but it was admitted that they exhibited unmistakable 
genius. Much more important was “Atalanta in 
Calydon,” published in 1865. This was allowed to be 
one of the most finished works of its class. ‘‘Chastelard, 
a Tragedy,” followed in 1866. The same year saw the 
publication of a volume of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” com- 
posed of pieces many of which had long been written. The 
work was severely criticised, and a wordy warfare followed. 
The writer was called prurient, indecent, and so forth. 
The publisher withdrew the work from circulation; it 
was, however, speedily re-issued by another publisher. 
The poet retorted upon his accusers in a scathing 
pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘Notes on Poems and Reviews.” 
Since then Mr. Swinburne has made many valuable 
additions to English literature. Besides essays on Victor 
Hugo, George Chapman, and William Blake, he has 
issued a work on Charlotte Bronté and several volumes of 
poems. Mr. Swinburne possesses the rare faculty of 
being able to write in French as fluently and correctly as 
in English, some of his compositions in that tongue having 
won the warmest praise from distinguished French 
critics. E. B., Hexham, 


AN ANCIENT DOORWAY. 

Visitors to the Mowbray Park, Sunderland, have often 
inquired about the history of the fine old doorway 
which is built into the mouth of a cave under Boylden 
Hill. This interesting relic of antiquity once formed the 
south entrance to Bishopwearmouth Rectory courtyard. 


In 1856, the Rectory Park passed into the hands of a build- 
ing company, of which Mr. Rounthwaite, the father of the 
Present Borough Engineer of Sunderland, was managing 
partner. When the old doorway was taken down (by the 
way, it had originally much higher side jambs), Mr. 
Anthony Wardropper induced Mr. Rounthwaite to pre- 
sent it to the town as a memento of the old Rectory. 


And thus the doorway has been preserved. It is utilised 
as the entrance to a gardeners’ tool-house dug out of 
the solid rock of Boylden Hill. J. G. B. 


STARLINGS AT ALSTON. 

The first recorded starling seen in the neighbourhood 
was caught in a room at Allenheads, about 50 years ago. 
It had come down the chimney. It was taken to the 
late Mr. Crawhall, who was then resident there. He 
identified the bird, and I believe had it preserved. 
Probably it is now in the possessien of one of his family. 
In Alston itself the starling first appeared in the year 
1833 or 1834, when a pair built under the roof of a house 
situate at the foot of the town and facing up the street. 
Since then they have yearly increased in numbers, and 
are now very numerous, although not so numerous 
this year, I think, as usual, They seem to build year 
after year in the same nesting-places, and are not dis- 
turbed by repairs to buildings where they have once 
located themselves, J. D. Y., The Raise, Alston. 


THE PETTING STONE AT HOLY ISLAND. 

A beautiful cross of stone, twelve feet high, stands in a 
square which was once the Market Place of Holy Island. 
The cross, which was rebuilt by H. C. Selby in 1820, ac- 
cording to the designs of Mr. John Dobson, of New- 
castle, stands on the pedestal of St. Cuthbert’s Cross, 
erected by Bishop Aithelwold. The ancient socket was 
called the ‘* Petting Stone,” and newly married people 
were formerly made to leap over it for luck, a marriage 
being said to prove unfortunate if the bride were unable 
to stride across it, So, at any rate, says Mr. W. W. 
Tomlinson in his ‘*‘ Comprehensive Guide to Northum- 
berland.” E. R. Nestz, Newcastle. 


BARNUM IN NEWCASTLE. 

Phineas T. Barnum, the celebrated showman, visited 
England in 1858, when he lectured in all the principal 
towns on the ‘* Art of Money Making.” The Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle published a whole page advertisement of 
six columns, announcing the visit to Newcastle, together 
with a synopsis of the lecture to be given in the New Town 
Hall on April 4th and 5th, 1859. The following is a 
copy of the report of the first lecture given in the Daily 
Chronicle for April 5th :—*‘ Everybody who went to hear 
Mr. Barnum was, we believe, agreeably disappointed. A 
more entertaining and ingenious oration—for he speaks 
without notes—we have rarely heard. The new jokes 
were good, and the old were so spiced and peppered 
that their relish was fresh. The American reminded us 
of the late Alexis Soyer, who served up adish of the 
stalest scraps to make a delicious dish; but the clever- 
ness with which a distinction was drawn between hum- 
bug and deceit was ‘a thing to be heard.’ Mr. 
Barnum devoted the first part of his address to the 
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arb of making money, and the advice on the whole 
was such as would not have been expected from the 
Apostle of Humbug. Punctuality, perseverance, strict 
accuracy in accounts, and economy, were described as the 
essentials of success. In the second part the nature 
and uses of humbug were illustrated by a set of large 
diagrams, many of which were loudly applauded, and 
lastly by a sort of biographical history of the speaker and 
the celebrated American Museum. The whole concluded 
with the exhibition of the Feejee mermaid, who, while 
hideous, is a curiosity worth seeing.” 
Cuas. Wa. F. Goss, Jesmond. 


Porth-Countrp MitKX Humuaur, 





TOE OR TOAD. 

A miner who was working in a very low seam, with his 
feet in water, and who was obliged to hew out his coal in 
a lying posture, saw with some surprise what he con- 
ceived to be a toad leaping near his feet every time he 
made his stroke. Wondering what could bring the 
animal there, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Aa’ll palm thy gob for thoo 
if thoo lowps there onny langor!” After making another 
stroke with the same effect, he levelled a sudden blow 
with his pick at the supposed toad, when, with acute 
pain, he grasped his foot, and ejaculated, ‘‘Me aa’n toe, 
bekrike ! ” 

A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 

The Mayor of a local borough, on being elected to the 
office for the second year in succession, was thus con- 
gratulated by a tradesman of his acquaintance :—‘‘ Aa’m 
varry sorry they’ve had te giv ye the trouble te stand 
anuthor year. A far warse man wad hae dyun, if they 
could hae fund him !” 

INGRAITTUDE. 

Discussing the conduct of a man who had done a shabby 
and dishonest action involving ingratitude to a benefactor, 
a workman said to the narrator of the story :—*“* An’ wasn’t 
he ’shem’d of hissel?” To which the reply was :—*‘ ’Shem’d 
of hissel! Wey, man, it wad tyek a mustord plaistor te 
bring a blush tiv his cheeks !” 

A SINGING COMPETITION. 

Two local vocalists had been engaged singing songs 
against each other for a prize, and anxiously awaited the 
referee’s decision. Turning to one of the competitors, 
that official said :—“* Yor the warst singor ivvor aa hord i’ 
ma life.” ‘Hooray, hooray,” shouted the other, think- 
ing he had won. “Nay, ye needent craw,” said the 
referee, “*for, as for ye, ye cannet sing at aall!” 

A PITMAN’S ETIQUETTE. 

A pitman, having been invited to dine with a friend 
who had risen in the world, was desirous of exhibiting 
his best manners. He attacked a plate of roast mutton, 


=== 
and, having finished it, gathered up all the bones and 
“overmatter,” and dexterously threw them into the fire, 
“Oh,” said his friend, *‘thor’s ne occasion te tyek aall 
that trouble; put it on the side o’ yor plate.” “It’s ne 
trouble at aall,” was the reply; “‘aa cud thraa twice as 
far!” 
THE GLASS OF WATER. 

A country girl who had been at service in a public- 
house got a situation in a gentleman’s family. The lady 
of the house called for a glass of water, which the new 
acquisition brought in her hand. ‘Don’t you know that 
you ought to put the glass on a tray when you hand it to 
anybody?” said the lady. ‘‘ Yes, mum,” replied Sarah, 
“‘aa wes elwis used te that mesel; but aa didn’t knaa 
that ye wor used te’t tee !” 

RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 

“*Greet improvements i’ the Tyne, sor,” remarked old 
Bob Cranky to a gentleman on board a Tyne General 
Ferry Company’s steamboat going down the river; 
“varry different te what it wes when aa wes a lad. Aa 
remembor when ma muthor used to tyek us doon te Tyn- 
mooth for the day, she elwis carried an umberell wiv hor, 
and put it up to keep the sand oot iv her eyes that the 
steamboat wheels raised oot o’ the bed o’ the rivor if it wes 
owt like laa tide !” 

THE RED NOSE. 

Scene: Board School during an examination, with a 
crowd of parents and friends present. A member of the 
Board, who has a fiery nose, and is of great self-import- 
ance, has volunteered to catechise. ‘* What is a bouquet?” 
Boy: “‘A bunch of flowers.” §. B. member, benignly: 
* Right. What then are nosegays?” Boy, with special 
meaning: “‘ Brandy blossoms, sor !” 

A PATRIOTIC TYNESIDER. 

A Tynesider was present at a theatre in Pittsburg, 
United States, the play being ‘‘The Battle of Bunker's 
Hill.” He was an interested spectator until he saw the 
English begin to run away. He could not stand this: 
80, rising to his feet, he shouted out in a stentorian 
voice :—‘* Haad on there! haad on there! Ye’ve the 
reed jackets on the wrang men !” 

BURAL ORITICISM. 

A young artist was sketching near Winlaton Mill, 
when a considerable number of the natives gathered 
around him. One of them undertook to explain the pro- 
gress of the picture. ‘‘Aye, aye,” he said, **thor’s yor 
tiles, Jimmy ; them’s yor hens, Geordy ; that’s yor house, 
Bessy; this is ma dunghill; and, begox, thor is aad 
Jenny’s hoose. Noo, when she comes te the door, watch 
the pentor strike her doon wi’ yen stroke o’ the brush !” 

THE CHEP THAT ROWLED THE PLATES. 

Among the exhibits at the Jubilee Exhibition in New- 
castle was a model of an iron river steamer which 
had been built in a neighbouring shipyard. On ono 
occasion a visitor to the exhibition, who was standing 
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in the vicinity of the model, had his attention drawn 
to a sturdy-looking little fellow, apparently a work- 
man, who was examining the object with an air of 
intense interest. Visitor number one approached the 
model and paused. Turning to him with great earnest- 
ness, the little man said, ‘* Mistor, can thoo read?” On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, the inquirer 
continued, *‘ Aa wish thoo’d read what’s written on 
this caird ?”’ The request was complied with. The 
description of the steamer was recited in distinct tones. 
“Is that aall?” asked the querist, with a lugubrious air. 
That wasall. ‘“‘Nowtelse?” Nothingelse. ‘‘Is thor 
nowt aboot the chep that rowled the plates?” On being 
assured that the name and achievements of that indi- 
vidual had been omitted from the legend, the little fellow 
exclaimed in angry earnest : ‘* Wey, mistor, aa’s the chep 
that rowled the plates, and they hennot put ma nyem on 
the caird at aall !” 


North-Countrp Obituaries, 





Mr. R. H. Wilson, a well-known Northumbrian 
agriculturist, and a descendant of a family which has 
for generations held tenancies on the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s estates, died at Hermitage Farm, Warkworth, 
on the 11th of August. 

On the 12th of August, there died at North Seaton 
Colliery, where he had resided for several years, Mr. 
James Barrass, a prominent member of the Primitive 
Methodist community. 

On the 12th of August, the Rev. Lewis Paige, rector of 
Whittield, Northampton, died at the advanced age of 
87. About half a century ago, the deceased gentleman 
occupied the position of chaplain of the Borough Gaol of 
Newcastle; and in that capacity it was his painful duty, 
in 1844, to accompany in the cart Mark Sherwood, the 
last convict hanged for murder on the Town Moor. 
About the year 1847, Mr. Paige also officiated as evening 
lecturer at St. Andrew’s Church, in the same town ; and 
in 1852 he became perpetual curate of Holy Trinity, 
Hartlepool, which in 1867 he exchanged for the living at 
Whitfield. 

Mr. William Fallows, “‘ father of Middlesbrough,” died 
at his residence, South Field Villas, in that town, on the 
14th of August, passing quietly away in sleep. Born at 
the picturesque little village of Sleights, near Whitby, on 
the 10th of December, 1797, the deceased gentleman was 
— the advanced age of 92 years. (See page 

-) 

On the 16th of August, Mr. Andrew Moir died some- 
what suddenly at Derwent Place, Shotley Bridge. The 
deceased, who was a native of Durham City, entered the 
service of the original Consett Iron Company, and worked 
under the Consett Iron Company, Limited, having acted 
as foreman blacksmith for nearly forty years. He wasa 
Pioneer of the co-operative movement, having been one of 
the founders of the stores at Consett. Mr. Moir was 53 
years of age, 

The death was announced on the 17th of August of Mr. 
Edward Hutchinson, of Lemington, for many years 


manager of Messrs. Joicey’s engineering works, and 
afterwards second manager at Grange Ironworks. 

Lady Marjoribanks, widow of Lord Marjoribanks 
(formerly Mr. David Robertson), and eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Thomas Haggerston, Bart., of Ellingham, 
Northumberland, died at Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, on 
the 19th of August. 

Mrs. Miekle, widow of Mr. William Miekle, for many 
years a prominent freeman in Newcastle, and chairman 
of the Stewards of the Incorporated Companies, died in 
that city on the 18th of August. The deceased lady, who 
had survived her husband upwards of twenty years, was 
80 years of age, 

Intelligence was received on the 19th of August, from 
Adelaide, South Australia, of the death of the Rev. R. 
Carr, Primitive Methodist minister, and a native of 
Whittonstall, near Stocksfield, Northumberland. 

On the same day, feeling reference was made at Tyne- 
mouth Petty Sessions to the death, since the last sitting 
of the court, of Mr. Henry Bell, who had for many years 
occupied the chair of that Bench. 

The Rev. Samuel Beal, D.C.L., Professor of Chinese in 
the London University, and rector of Falstone, Northum- 
berland, 1877-80, and rector of Wark-on-Tyne, in the 
same county, 1880-88, died, in his sixty-third year, on 
the 20th of August. 

Mr. Jonathan Priestly, an old Sunderland standard, 
expired very suddenly at his residence, Ryhope Village, 
on the 21st of August. The deceased was one of the 
pioneers of the temperance movement in the North of 
England. 

On the 23rd of August, Mr. John Jobson, surgeon, of 
Bishop Auckland, who held a prominent position in all 
public matters, died somewhat unexpectedly in that 
town, in the eightieth year of his age. The deceased 
gentleman was a nephew of the late Dr. Frost, of New- 
castle, under whom he served his preliminaries, and made 
a name for himself during the cholera epidemic in 
Newcastle and Gateshead in 1831. 

Dr. Tennant, who for upwards of thirty years had 
practised as a surgeon at Newbottle, and who took an 
active part in all social and philanthropic movements in 
the district, died in that village on the 24th of August. 

Mr. Thomas Mullen, secretary to the Cleator Moor 
Co-operative Society, died at his residence there on the 
26th of August, at the age of 34 years. Mr. Mullen, who 
was a native of Newcustle-on-Tyne, received the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the above society about five years 
ago, and by his patient and genial manner won many 
friends among the members of the society and the 
general public. The remains of the deceased were 
conveyed to Newcastle on the 29th, and the interment 
took place at Jesmond Cemetery the same day. 

Mr. John Richley, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Spennymoor, died there, at the age of 76, on the 28th 
of August. 

On the 30th of August, Mr. Marmaduke Watson 
Proudlock, manager of the Teesside Iron and Engine 
Works, Limited, Middlesbrough, died in that town, in 
the 50th year of his age. 

On the 31st of August, the day after his 79th birthday, 
died Mr. Edward Fenwick Boyd, of Moor House, Leam- 
side. The deceased gentleman was the third son of the 
late Mr. William Boyd, banker, of Newcastle, a member 
of the old firm of Sir Matthew White Ridley and Co., 
and was educated at Witton-le-Wear, whence he pro- 
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ceeded to Edinburgh University. The profession which 
he adopted was that of mining engineer, and for many 
years he held the position of mineral agent for the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, the same duties being afterwards 
discharged by him under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Mr. Boyd was one of the original founders of the North of 
England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers ; 
and it was largely in consequence of his exertions that the 
College of Physical Science in Newcastle was established 
and affiliated to the University of Durham. The deceased 
was also well known as an artist, having been one of the 
pupils of the elder T. M. Richardson. 

The death was announced on the 3lst of August, of 
Mr. T. Stephenson, of Ferryhill, who, in June last, 
celebrated his jubilee as a servant of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, whose employment he entered in 
1838. The deceased was 74 years of age. 

Mr. J. T. Abbott, who for a long period was in 
business as a chemist at Darlington, and who was 
well-known as a local antiquary, died very suddenly 
on the 3rd of September. Mr. Abbott, who was about 
67 years of age, showed great knowledge ot heraldry, 
and designed the seal for the North-Eastern County 
School at Barnard Castle. 

Lieutenant Gilbert Elliott Harrison, R.N., son of the 
Rev. W. G. Harrison, rector of Easington, died at his 
father’s residence on the 3rd of September. His most 
important service was as lieutenant-commander of the 
Bramble, six guns, screw-boat of the first class. 

Mrs. Preston, wife of Mr. Alderman Preston, of the 
Grange, Sunderland, died on the 6th of September, at 
the age of 53. 


Record of EGhents, 





AUGUST. 


8.—A horse was killed and several persons were 
severely injured by being stung by bees which had 
escaped from a hive at Dipton, in the county of Durham. 

10.—A girl named Mary Isabella Chicken, belonging to 
Backworth, was drowned by the upsetting of a pleasure- 
boat on the Fyne at Hexham. 

11.—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, 
London, a native of Hexham, preached in West Clayton 
Street Congregational Church, Newcastle, at the morning 
service, 

12.—The new No. 3 gateway of the Hudson Dock 
North, at Sunderland, was opened by Mr. James Laing, 
chairman of the Wear Commissioners ; and the large new 
steamer Mombassa, built by Mr. Laing at the Deptford 
yard for the British India Company, passed through the 
gateway into the dock. 

—The Committee of Visitation of Lloyd’s Registry of 
Shipping arrived in Newcastle from the Tees, and in the 
course of this and following days made a general inspec- 
tion of shipbuilding yards on the Tyne. The committee 
also visited the river Wear. 

—Steps were taken for the formation of a new society, 
under the title of the Newcastle-uppn-Tyne Equitable and 
Industrial Co-operative Association, Limited. 

13.—Mr. Robert Reid, station-master at the Central 
Station, Newcastle, was presented by the railway servants 
with an illuminated address on the attainment of his six- 


tieth birthday, and the fortieth year of his service under 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. On behalf of his 
wife, he was also presented with a valuable silver salver, 

—Janet Dodds, a young woman, employed asa farm 
servant, committed suicide by drowning in the river at 
Corbridge. 

14.—A young man named John Graham, manager for 
Mr. D. M. Ward, boot and shoemaker, King Street, 
South Shields, was drowned while bathing in the sea at 
that town, 

—Ata meeting of the Jarrow Town Council, a letter 
was read from Lady Northbourne announcing her inten- 
tion of presenting to the town asa free gift the ground 
necessary for the extension of the Recreation Ground. 

—It was officially intimated that his Honour, Judge 
Holl, had been transferred from the County Court of 
Northumberland (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c.) to the 
County Court of Berkshire, &c., and that Mr. Digby 
Seymour, Q.C., had been appointed to the County Court 
of Northumberland. Mr. Holl concluded his duties in 
Newcastle on the 30th of August. 

15.—It was announced that an advance of wages had 
been conceded to jthe limestone quarrymen of Weardale 
and Fawcett. 

—The Cowen Challenge Cup, in connection with 
cycling, won by Mr. W. Illston, of Birmingham, was 
formally presented at the Crown Hotel, Clayton Street, 
Newcastle. 

—A conference of delegates representing the National 
Association of Blastfurnacemen was held on this and the 
following day at Middlesbrough. 

16.—A new school-room, added to the Grammar School 
of Morpeth, was opened amid considerable rejoicings. 

17.—It was stated that the new way to the Quayside of 
Newcastle, from Gibson Street and the New Road, vid 
Wood’s Lane (formerly Wood’s Entry), had been com- 
pleted, and was now open to the public. 

—The ceremony of placing a wreath of flowers on the 
grave of the late Mr. Thomas Thompson was performed 
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in the Cemetery, Jesmond. As stated on page 286 of 
the present volume, the late Mr. Lewis Thompson 
left £15,000 as a poor’s rate gift to Byker township, 
on condition that the Guardians should deposit, once 
@ year, @ memorial garland of the value of not less 
than two shillings upon the tombstone of the late 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, of Byker, his father. The 
wreath, which was composed of beautiful white flowers, 
was borne from the gateway of the cemetery by Mr. 
Scott, one of the Byker Guardians. At the graveside, it 
was handed to another of the Guardians, Mr. L. Arrow- 
smith, and by the latter it was handed to Mr. James 
Coltman, who placed it on the grave. 

—The remains of a human skeleton, and close to them 
an earthen pot, were discovered on the banks of the 
Tarret Burn, near Bellingham, in North Tyne. 


—A discussion, arising out of the estimates, took place 
in the House of Commons, on the subject of the Edling- 
ham burglary, but nothing practical resulted from the 
question, 

18.—The body of a man named William Hill was found 
in the lake in the Bull Park Recreation Ground, 
Newcastle. 

19.—A debit-balance of 15 guineas was reported as the 
result of the first year’s operations of the Newcastle Tree 
Culture and Protection Society. 

—A very alarming accident occurred at Ryhope, near 
Sunderland, on the North-Eastern Railway. The through 
express from Leeds, due in Newcastle at a quarter-past 
seven o’clock at night, after having run with great speed 
down the incline from Seaton, jumped from the rails just 
where they take a sharp curve at Ryhope Station. The 
engine fell over upon its right side, and, the couplings 
between the tender and the first carriage having snapped, 
the carriages rushed past the fallen locomotive, and, after 
jolting and oscillating fearfully, they, too, toppled over to 
the right. Some of the carriages were smashed, and 
between twenty and thirty people were sorely injured. 
Fortunately, however, no one was killed. The carriages 
were the property of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, and the train was one of the fastest 
run on the North-Eastern system. 


20.—The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the United 
Kingdom Billposters’ Association was held in Newcastle. 

—The sale by public auction was commenced of the 
machine tools, engines, boilers, shafting, and other plant 
at the old and well-known works of Messrs. Hawks, 
Crawshay, and Sons, Gateshead, Mr. Goulty, of Man- 
chester and London, being the auctioneer. The sale 
Closed on the 29th. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1887, page 28.) 

21.—The Queen’s Prize for the highest aggregate 
Scoring in connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Artillery Association at Shoeburyness, was won 
by the 6th detachment of the 4th Durham, (West 
Harlepool) whose score was 114 points. 

22.—Mr. E. M. Bainbridge, J.P., founder of the firm 
of Messrs. Bainbridge and Co., drapers, Market Street, 
Newcastle, and Mrs, Bainbridge, celebrated their golden 
wedding at Heatherlea, Wolsingham, 

23.—An association was formed at Gateshead in 
furtherance of the movement for a weekly half-holiday to 
shop-assistants, 

—It was announced that the will of Mr. Alexander 
Petrie, late of Stockton-on-Tees, shipowner, had been 


proved, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £33,000. 

24.—Damage, estimated at from £12,000 to £15,000, 
was done by a fire which broke out at the West Marsh 
Stores, Middlesbrough, belonging to Mr. John Frederick 
Wake, general dealer. 

—Captain G. C. Coates was elected a member of the 
Newcastle Board of Guardians for Jesmond township. 

—A new lifeboat was launched at the fishing village of 
Cresswell, in Northumberland. 

25.—The fourth annual demonstration and church 
parade of the friendly and trades societies of the borough 
of Tynemouth were held, collections being made on behalf 
of the Tynemouth Infirmary. 

—The new railway station at North Shields was 
opened for traffic. 

26.—An extraordinary and sad occurrence took place in 
Newcastle, whereby two men in the employment of the 
Corporation lost their lives. James Mills, mason, and a 
labourer named William Hewitt were engaged in the 
repair of a sewer in Lime Street, in the district of Ouse- 
burn, about three o’clock in the afternoon, when a deluge 
of rain came down with such force that, before the men 
were aware of the approach of the flood, they were carried 
from the place where they were working into the Ouse- 
burn, and from that stream into the Tyne itself, where 
they were drowned. <A gallant attempt to rescue them 
while they were being borne down the stream was made 
by Mr. J. W. Liddle, of the firm of Liddle, Henzell, and 
Co., glass manufacturers, who succeeded in getting hold 
of one of the men, but was obliged to relinquish his hold 
owing to his perilous position. The bodies were after- 
wards recovered. 

28.—In prosecution of the programme of annual naval 
manceuvres in connection with the British fleet, an 
attack was made upon Tynemouth early this morning. 
The bombarding vessels, of which there were three, 
seemed to be little more than a mile off the coast; and 
although the weather was hazy, they were distinctly 
visible to the onlookers, except when they became 
enveloped in their own smoke. Sunderland, Hartlepool, 
and Seaham Harbour were also fired upon, and the 
mimic warfare that took place created considerable 
excitement. 

29.—It was announced that several fresh disclosures of 
ancient features had been made in the Alnwick Parish 
Church, by opening out the walled-up north clerestory 
windows, 

—A shark was caught off Beadnell, on the coast of 
Northumberland, 

—Alma Beaumont, of Omaha, United States, a cele- 
brated parachutist, made a successful ascent from the 
grounds of the North Shields Cycling Club, Hawkey’s 
Lane, in that town. She descended safely in a field close 
to the North Shields Park, after reaching an altitude of 
about 15,000 feet. On the 31st, she made another ascent 
from the Cycling Grounds. When she was descending, 
however, the parachute became entangled in the lightning 
conductor of the Water Works chimney, 65 feet high. 
Here she hung for some time, until she was rescued from 
her perilous position by means of three ladders lashed 
together with pocket handkerchiefs. Miss Beaumont 
made ascents from Stockton on the 4th of September, 
and from South Shields on the 7th of that month, ascend- 
ing on the latter occasion to a height of 18,000 feet before 
she shot down in the parachute, 
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30.—The Central Exchange News Room and Art 
Gallery, Grainger Street, Newcastle, was re-opened, after 
having been cleaned and renovated, the ceremony being 
performed by the Mayor. There was inaugurated at the 
saine time a loan exhibition of works of local art, specially 
arranged in view of the approaching meeting of the 
British Association. 

31.—A demonstration of trades unionists was held at 
Sunderland, with the object of assisting dock labourers 
and others on strike in London and protesting against 
the sweating system. 

—A very successful review of members of classes in 
the county of Durham connected with the St. John 
Ambulance Association was held in Gibside Park by 
Surgeon-Major Hutton, about 500 certificated men taking 
part in the demonstration. 

—The Atheneum recorded the fact that at Cilurnum, 
on the estate of Mr. John Clayton, of the Chesters, a very 
perfect specimen of the Roman handmill for grinding 
corn had just been brought to light. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1—A demonstration of the North-Eastern Railway 
servants, on the subject of the hours of labour, was 
held at Darlington. 

2.—A commencement was made with the erection of 
new buildings for the Salvation Army in Bath Lane, 
Newcastle. 

—aA new station erected by the North-Eastern Railway 
Company at Elswick was opened for traffic. 

—The Theatre Royal at Jarrow, the Royal Hotel, and 
twelve shops and dwelling-houses were offered for sale, 
but the desired price was not realised. 

3.—The employees of Messrs. Bainbridge and Co., met 
in the carpet-room of that establishment, in order to 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Bainbridge on the 
celebration of their golden wedding, and to make them 
presentations in recognition of the event, and as a mark 
of their esteem and affection. 

—In presence of a considerable number of spectators, 
Dr. Hodgkin, on behalf of the Tablet Society, uncovered 
a memorial slab erected on the shop at the corner of 
Grainger Street and Nelson Street, Newcastle, formerly 
occupied by the late Mr. Joseph Barlow, bgokseller, 
the stone bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ To 
commemorate visits to this city, and to a bookshop 
in this house, by Guiseppe Garibaldi, in 1854; Louis 
Kossuth, in 1856; and W. Lloyd Garrison, in 1876.” 
On the same occasion, and under the same auspices, 
Dr. Bruce unveiled a tablet on a house in Sandhill, 
opposite the Guildhall, and on which had been carved 
the following words :—‘‘ From one of the windows of 
this house Bessie Surtees eloped with John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Eldon, on November 22, 1772.” 

7.—It was announced that the Right Rev. Henry 
O'Callaghan, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of Hexham 
and Newcastle, had taken up his permanent residence 
at Rome. 

8.—In the presence of a large assemblage of spectators, 
Bishop Wilkinson, Auxiliary Bishop of Hexham and 
Newcastle, performed the ceremony of the “ solemn 
blessing of the foundations of*the new church of Our 
Lady and St. Oswin, at Tynemouth. 


General Occurrences, 


AUGUST. 

13.—The British Medical Association held its fifty- 
seventh annual meeting at Leeds. 

14.—The French High Court of Justice pronounced 
General Boulanger guilty of conspiracy, and on the 
following day found him guilty of misappropriation of 
public funds. 

15.—Naval manceuvres, which assumed the form of a 
sham naval war between Ireland and England, com- 
menced to-day. 

20.—Lightning struck the Eiffel Tower at the Paris 
Exhibition, but did no damage. 

22.—The sentence of death on Mrs. Maybrick, who 
had been convicted of the murder of her husband, was 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 

23.—A train conveying Barnum’s circus was wrecked in 
New York State, U.S. Thirty-five valuable animals 
were killed. 

24.—The Queen commenced a visit to North Wales, her 
temporary residence being Palé Hall, Llanderfil. 

27.—More than 100,000 dock labourers came out on 
strike in London, and for a time the docks, wharves, &c., 
were almost deserted, trade being greatly impeded. 

—A man named Graham shot the Niagara Falls ina 
barrel, narrowly escaping with his life. 

28.—The village of Khenzorik, near the Russian 
frontier of Armenia, was destroyed by an earthquake, 
Over a hundred persons were buried alive. 

29.—Death of Mr. Charles H. Anderson, Q.0., M.P. 
for Elgin and Nairn. He was born at Burnston Vicarage, 
Yorkshire, in 1838. 

30.—Parliament was formally prorogued until Novem- 
ber 16. 

—News was received from Japan to the effect that 
10,000 people had lost their lives, owing to disastrous 
floods. Twenty thousand were rendered homeless. 


SEPTEMBER. 

3.—The twenty-second annual Trades Union Congress 
opened at Dundee, and was continued until the end of 
the week. 

4.—Death of Mr. Joseph Bottomley Firth, M.P. 

—Mr. Edward Laman Blanchard, a well-known thea- 
trical critic and writer of pantomimes died in London, 
aged 69 years. 

5.—A serious fire occurred at the Mauricewood Iron- 
stone Pit, Penicuik, Midlothian. Many persons were 
killed. 

—An explosion took place in a factory at Antwerp in 
which dynamite cartridges were in course of preparation. 
The fire extended to two stores containing petroleum, 
half a million gallons of which were consumed by the 
flames. Within a radius of a mile the windows of nearly 
every house were destroyed, numerous buildings being 


_partially unroofed. About 200 persons were killed, and 


many injured. 

6.—A man named Brodie descended Niagara Falls in 
an indiarubber suit. He was rescued in an unconscious 
state, covered with bruises, and suffering from internal 
injuries, 
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